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With a Marine carrier aircraft group somewhere in the Pacific 


By Capt. Alex C. Raymond USMCR 
Now available - 
A limited quantity of 
prints by famous Marine Corps 
Combat Artists 
These 12!” x 17” full-color 
reproductions, in sets of | 
eight different pictures, 
suitable for framing, may be obtained 
by filling in and mailing 


the coupon on the opposite page —————S=a 
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GUAM IS GUAM 
Sirs: 

This letter is in reference to that group 
of disgruntled Marines from Cherry Point, 
in the January issue. I wish they could 
come about 8000 miles west for about 15 
months on Guam. I have no doubt that 
the liberty situation there (Cherry Point) 
is rough. No doubt they could walk a 
half block and not see over a dozen white 
women. And, I'll bet that there are not 
more than 50 places in town where they, 
could buy a glass of fresh milk, besides 
getting it in the mess hall. Well, we get 
milk here, too, and its really handy—you 
can make about 50 gallons of it from the 
contents of one little can. 

I am really astonished at their situation. 
I had no idea things could be that bad 
back in the States. Perhaps I had better 
stay on Guam with 8000 disgruntled 
Marines. 

Cpl. John A. Logan, Jr. 
Guam, M. I. 


STRIVING TO IMPROVE 
Sirs: 

Yes, the Marine Corps Manual does 
restrict the wearing of the uniform by 
Active Reservists to authorized drills and 
active duty, but, who is seeing that these 
provisions are being adhered to? I have 
run into more than one of these “big 
time joes” in my hometown, and else- 
where; complete with snow jobs for the 
unwary civilians. Their overall scroungy 
appearance would make one shudder. For 
an outfit that is always, and rightly, striv- 
ing to improve its appearance and reputa- 
tion this certainly seems to be a “skeleton 
in the closet.” 

Before I bring down the wrath of a 
few odd thousand ex-active duty Marines 
on my neck, I want to explain that it is 
the high school, just out of high school, 
and generally non-military experienced 
component of the Reserves, that are creat- 
ing this lowered opinion of the Marine 
Corps. 

All in all, I am of the opinion that there 
shouid be some distinction made between 
the uniform of the regular Marine Corps 
and our brother “civilian Marines.” I 
think you will find many who will side 
with me. 

Also Corps Happy 
Cherry Point, N. C. 


@ It is regrettable that Marines, 
Regular or Reserve, should bring 
unfavorable notice to the Corps by 
the improper and careless manner 
of wearing their uniform, but we do 
not believe there should be any dis- 
tinction between the two uniforms. 
The Reserves will be the first to 
back up the Regular Marine Corps 
in battle and should be accorded 
the same uniform privilege.—Ed. 
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The man with P. A. enjoys a good reception every where. 


He has Pipe Appeal—an extra attraction to the ladies. 





And when he has Prince Albert in his pipe—he's sure 





of extra enjoyment . . . real smoking joy and comfort. 
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sey ‘ @ Prince Albert has been getting a great 


reception from pipe smokers all over the 
\\ country for years and years. They like P.A 
fs because it’s so rich tasting so mild and 
PRINCE ATE tongue-easy. That choice crimp cut tobacco 
ly “A is specially treated to insure against tongue 


bite. Try P. A.—and see for yourself why it's 










America’s largest-selling smoking tobacco! 
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SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 1] 


SONG IS IDENTIFIED 


Sirs 
In the April edition Wesley M. Rush 
asked for the name of a song played be 


fore the First Division movie started at 


Pavuvu. The name of the song was “Adios 
Mariquita Linda by Artie Shaw ; 
We found the name by playing practically 


all Artie Shaw’s records at radio Station 
KTRH. My husband was in Company 
B,” Seventh Marines 


rs. E. L. Weiss 


As I was with the 2nd Battalion, 
Seventh Marines on Pavuvu, I believe 
that I can help clear up Wesley M. Rush's 

ystery regarding the song played at the 

ovie at the division pier Adios Mari 
ita” is the name of the song Frenesi” 
was on the opposite side 
Paul F. Maher 
Detroit 6, Mich 


@ Thanks.—Ed 





“BONE-HEAD BLOOMER" 


While all the years have slipped out 
{ my life, this leaves me beh 4 the eight 
yall, as well as s getting old Maj or General 
Lejeune once said, “why Bloomer you are 

st a young Marine yet.” However, I 
Hitting my 54th 
year (as a Marine) this coming 18th of 
February 

While the Marines were fighting on 
Okinawa I prayed to my maker to bring 
(them) victory, and it was answered. My 
hobby is collecting photos of (Marine) 


am 4 just the same 


cers I have one of General Vande 
erift 
I served with Brigadier General Smed 
ley Butler at Quantx Va and first saw 
him at Brest, France in 1917, where he 
was known as “Duck Board” Butler. My 
nickname was “Bone-head” Bloomer I 
ilso saw servi at Santo Domingo City 
with the 15th Regin ent, 52nd Company 
Ernest Bloomer 
105 South 5th St 
— 


Leavenworth, Kansas 


@ This letter was addressed to Col- 
onel George E. Monson, Command- 
ing Marine Barracks, Naval Base, 
Pearl Harbor, T. H., and forwarded 
to Leatherneck for publication so 
that some other old timers might 
see it and perhaps drop “Bone- 
head” Bloomer a line.—Ed. 































BASIC BADGE 


Sirs: 
A sergeant has been giving me some 
information about wearing the basic 


badge, and I would like to know if it is 
straight scoop. He says that we can wear 
the basic badge with such bars as BAR, 
Carbine, etc., provided we fired these 
weapons on a Marine Corps range. Most 
of us fired these weapons in Boot Camp, 
but no record of our score was kept 
Does this entitle us to wear the basic 
badge? 
PFC Grady V. Gardner 

Perking, Okla 


@ We believe you are confused 
about the basic badge. This is the 
badge, minus all bars, which may 
be worn by all Marines. Each time 
you qualify with a different weapon, 
and upon proper entry of the official 
score in your record book, you may 
add a bar to the basic badge. So, 
if your scores were never entered in 
your record, you rate the basic 


badge, minus any bars.—Ed. 





A MOTHER SOUNDS OFF 
Sirs: 

Ever since my son has been in the Ma- 
rine Corps I have been proud of that 
fact. I have felt that everything and 
everyone connected to this particular 
branch of the service is of the highest 
moral levels. 

So, since my son subscribed for the 
Leatherneck I have looked forward to a 
clean and decent magazine. We received 
the January copy for the first issue. I 
was much impressed with the front page. 
I turned the pages, enjoying all the 
features, stories, etc., until I came to the 
last page. When lo and behold!—I was 
dumbfounded. Such a let down. 

I am referring to that very seductive 
(to say the least) pose of that shameless 
hussy you have printed thereon. To think 
that whoever authorized that to be printed 
in a magazine of such high standards (?) 
as the Leatherneck, must have low stand- 
ards. As a mother I protest vehemently 
such a shameless display. It is just like 
putting the wrong words into the mouths 
of the younger boys in the Corps. 

In the Sound Off column you have 
printed a ‘letter by Franklin S. Balliet and 
Robert J. Bohrer of Allentown, Pa., who 
express the identical views that I do. 

In closing let me add that I hope from 
now on you will discontinue any such 
trashy pictures in future issues. I really 
am riled up about the matter. You have 
more than enough of other good material 
to print, beside wasting it on that kind 
of smut. 

Outside that I remain a loyal booster. 

Mrs. B. Butler 
Garf. Hgts., Ohio. 


WANTS COMMUTED RATIONS 
Sirs: 

I would like to have printed one of my 
gripes that I know a lot of men would 
like to hear your opinion on. Why is it 
that the men in the pay grades below the 
third, when married, cannot draw food 
rations for living on the outside? It seems 
to me they are the men who need it the 
most, but still lots of COs won't give it 
to them. Does it count toward their ad- 
vantage being promoted by keeping down 
the money being paid to their men? 
Headquarters approves the CO to give 
it to the men, married, and below the 
grade of staff, doesn’t it? Is there any 
way for a man to get food ration if the 
CO won't give it to the men who need it 
the most? 

My second gripe is when a man puts in 
26 months sea-duty—or 24 it says on 
posters all over the city—that you can 
have your choice of Stateside duty .. . I 
put in 26 months sea-duty, and after put- 
ting though three transfer letters for the 
West Coast got transferred to the East 
Coast. I know lots of men who would 
appreciate the answer to these two gripes, 
so please print this letter with your 
answer. 

Name and address 
withheld by request. 


@ Chapter 14-104 MCM gives COs 
authority to grant commuted ra- 
tions to enlisted men of the Marine 
Corps, provided: “When the man 
submitting the request is a married 
man, who will, if ration is com- 
muted, subsist himself with his fam- 
ily,” and, “When the mess of which 
such a man is a member will not 
be left with too few members to per- 
mit of an economical administra- 
tion” (of station mess). Your station 
has as many men on commuted ra- 
tions as the economical administra- 
tion of the mess can withstand. If 
the CO says you can't be granted 
commuted rations, that is all there 
is to it. 

As far as possible the Marine 
Corps tries to transfer men, who 
have completed 24 months of sea or 
foreign service, to a station of their 
choice. However, the exigencies of 
the service must take first priority. 
—Ed. 


A COMRADE-IN-ARMS 
Sirs: 

In the November issue of Leatherneck 
I noticed in the Sound Off column that a 
Mrs. G. L. Kelker had praised the article 
that Mr. Otis has written in memory of 
his late son and my comrade-in-arms, and 
rightly so for it showed the love and 
devotion of a father for his son. 

I had the pleasure of knowing and 
serving with Arthur Frederick Otis, Jr., 
in K Company, 3rd Battalion, Twenty- 
second Marines. In fact, I was present at 
the time of his death. I have hesitated 
to write so as not to freshen the feeling 
in his folks’ hearts, but never let -it be 
said that his friends couldn’t show that 
they hadn’t forgotten. It’s not easy to 
forget. 

Louis Argenie 
Stamford, Conn. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 40) 
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The wind-up, the 
stretch, here’s the 
pitch - Leatherneck 
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1 FIGURE MY JOB IN THE MARINE CORPS 
1S WORTH AT LEAST $150,000 TO ME! 


LOOK AT IT THIS WAY:— 
I'm 21 years old and I'm finishing a 3 year hitch. free chow. free medical and dental care that I 
If I go on in the Corps, with normal promotion, my get over the years — and no taxes, no financial 


; , ' ett 
pay over my 30 years of active service will come worries You can't beat it!! 


to more than $50,000. Then if I retire on 30 as a For the same thing in civil life I'd have to carn 
Master Sergeant — at the age of 48 — and live $3,000 a year for 50 years. There'd be no retire 
to be 70, my retired pay will amount to another ment — I'd have to keep my nose to the grind 


$49.000. Add to that all the free rent. free clothes. stone ‘till the day I die. 


APPRECIATE IT ALL WHILE YOU ENJOY 





EDUCATION 





Smarten up... 
Stay in the 
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Recruiters needed 













BULLETIN 


BOARD 


@ The three area campaign medals; Asiatic-Pacific, American, and European- 
African-Middle East, are now being issued to all Marines.rating them. An 
initial issue was made by the Army on Army Day to representative troops 
and by the Navy in ceremonies celebrating the anniversary of the founding 
of the Navy Department. All services began regular issuance simultaneously 
on June 1, at regular posts and stations and recruiting officers. Active duty 
personnel will receive their medals from commanding officers. Veterans are 
required to apply at their nearest recruiting office with satisfactory evidence 
of service. These medals will be worn in place of ribbons when the order of 
the day specifies ‘‘full dress.’' Qualification dates are as follow: Asiatic- 
Pacific, December 7, 1941 to March 2, 1946; American, December 7, 1941 
to March 2, 1946; and European-African-Middle Eastern, December 7, 1941 
to November 8, 1945. 





@ All holders of the World War II Victory Medal are eligible to wear the 
Honorable Service Button on civilian clothing. This is the word published 
by Marine Corps Headquarters recently and refers to the button commonly 
known as the “ruptured duck,”’ which is not specifically a discharge button. 
The butténs show honorable service in World War II and will be worn in lieu 
of a Victory Medal or Defense Medal lapel button. Personnel still on active 
duty and eligible, will be issued the button for wear on civilian clothing by 
their commanding officers. Only those Marines who served between the 
dates of September 9, 1939, and December 31, 1945, are eligible. 


@ Major William F. Santelmann, leader of the United States Marine Band 
recently announced the existence of a limited number of vacancies for qual- 
ified musicians. Applicants with professional background should write to: 
U. S. Marine Band, Marine Barracks, Washington 25, D. C., to arrange for 
auditions. Openings are available for most band instruments, and applicants 
must be able to play violin, viola, cello or piano since the band also func- 
tions as a symphony orchestra. Candidates must meet regular Marine Corps 
enlistment requirements, and receive the same pay, medical, leave and re- 
tirement benefits, but are enlisted for duty with the band only and are not re- 
quired to undergo recruit training. All members of the band receive subsis- 
tence and quarters allowance and are permitted to live outside the Marine 
Barracks. Married men will be acceped, and all those meeting the require- 
ments are given a minimum rating of sergeant. All enlistments are handled 
through the Marine Band. 


@ Marine Corps Headquarters has issued a call for new personnel to main- 
tain a steady supply of trained recruiters. Men of the first four pay grades 
are eligible to attend the Recruiters School at Parris Island, S. C. Applicants 
must be neat in appearance, soldierly in bearing, and must have had at least 
two years of high school or equivalent. They must also have completed at 
least three years of service in the Marine Corps, part of which must have 
been on foreign service. Candidates for recruiting duty must have at least 
two years to serve when accepted, either on their current enlistment or ex- 
tension, and have no record of court-martial in their current enlistment. 
Graduates of Recruiter’s School will be assigned to recruiting stations in the 
areas of their choice, as far as conditions will permit. Recruiters may serve 


four years continuously in this duty. 
TURN PAGE 5 






















































For the common 
defense 









BULLETIN 





BOARD 


@ From March llth to 14th, Secretary of Defense James Forrestal and the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff met at Key West, Fla., to work out a study which 
outlines in detail the functions and operations of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps and Air Force. This dociment provides for the maximum possible 
integration of policies and procedures, unifying where necessary duplicated 
activities, but in no way merging the separate services. The common func- 
tions of the Armed Forces will be: 1. To support and defend the Constitution 
of the United States against all enemies, foreign or domestic. 2. To maintain, 
by timely and effective military action, the security of the United States, its 
possessions and areas vital to its interests. 3. To uphold and advance the 
national policies and interest of the United States. 4. To safeguard the in- 
ternal security of the United States. Specifically, the Armed Forces shall: 
maintain mobile reserve forces; provide reliable intelligence; develop forces 
for joint operations; conduct research; develop and garrison bases; supply, 
when directed by proper authority, military detachments for service in 
foreign countries; support and coordinate their individual operations. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE ARMY: The United States Army has primary interest 
in all large scale land Operations and is to be trained, equipped, and organ- 
ized in such a manner as to: defeat enemy forces; provide artillery and anti- 
aircraft defense; provide forces for joint amphibious operations and have 
primary interest in all airborne doctrine, equipment and training of common 
interest to the Army and Marine Corps. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE NAVY AND MARINE CORPS: The Navy Department 
has control over all activities of the United States Fleets; Naval Aviation and 
the Marine Corps. It shall be its function to provide for the necessary prose- 
cution of sustained combat at sea and air and land operations. The Navy's 
primary duty shall be to: seek out and destroy enemy naval forces; gain 
supremacy of the seas; protect sea lines of communication; maintain 
superiority in the area of naval operations; conduct such air operations 
as are essential to the accomplishment of the objectives of a naval 
campaign. The United States Marine Corps shall include such land 
combat, service, and air units as are necessary to serve with the Fleet 
in the seizure or defense of advanced naval bases and for the conduct of 
such land operations as shall be necessary to the prosecution of a naval 
campaign. It is not contemplated that the Marine Corps shall become a 
second ground army. The Marine Corps shall provide detachments for ser- 
vice aboard the armed vessels of the Navy; security detachments for the 
protection of naval property at naval stations and bases. The Marine Corps 
shall have primary interest in the developement of landing force techniques, 
tactics, and equipment of common interest to the Army and Marine Corps 
and the coordination of such activities with the Army, Navy and Air Force. 
The Marine Corps shall develop, in conjunction with the Army, Navy and 
Air Force, procedures, doctrines, and equipment of interest to the Marine 
Corps for airborne operations. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE AIR FORCE: The United States Air Force 
includes air combat and service forces trained and equipped for 
sustained combat operations in the air. The Air Force shall: gain 
and maintain air superiority; defeat enemy air forces; control vital air 
areas; and formulate joint doctrines and procedures for the defense of the 
United States against air attack; be responsible for strategic air warfare; pro- 
vide Air Forces for joint amphibious and airborne operations; provide close air 
combat, supply, transport, and aerial photographic support to the other 
services. - 






































by Sgt. Harry J. Polete 


Leatherneck Staff Writer 


rines go down to the sea in ships that carried the 
American flag to the battlegrounds of the enemy. 
Ships bearing men of the Corps touched at this spot 
while enroute to the French Naval War, the Tripolitan 
War, the War of 1812, the Indian War and the Mexi- 
can War 
During the Civil War, Quantico heard the rumble of 
guns on several occasions, first at the battle of Manas- 
sas, and again at Fredricksburg and Chancellorsville. 
Over those four years of bloody strife Quantico was 
either an interested spectator or a generous participant. 
Thousands of Marines, in all units destined for France 
in World War I were trained at Quantico, and em- 
barked from this historic post. During World War II 


, \HROUGH the years Quantico has seen the Ma- 


it became primarily an officers’ training base. 

The site of the present Marine base at Quantico, in- 
cluding the town of Quantico, was part of a grant of 
land given by King George to the Brent family, and 
was known for many years as Brent’s Village on Aquia 
It became one of the earliest tobacco exporting 


Creek. 





POSTS OF THE CORPS 






QUANTICO 


This post has served as an 
educational center of the 


Marine Corps since 1917 


centers in the colonies and one of the largest relay 
stations on the old stage line between New York and 
Florida. 

Located some 40 miles south of the nation’s capitol, 
Quantico is the pivot of the most historic area in the 
United States. The colonial period in its history is 
replete with interest. George Washington and his bro- 
ther, Lawrence, an early American Marine, passed 
through Quantico many times on their way to Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore from Mount Vernon. Before 
that time the Indians had used the site as a camp 
from which they launched their war canoes to oppose 
Captain John Smith on his way up the “Patawomek” 
(Potomac). 

The Potomac at Quantico, and its tributary Quantico 
Creek, were busy spots during the Revolutionary War. 
The white man’s first naval base was established there 
during that time by the state of Virginia. It was main- 
tained during the Revolution for the issue of supplies 
and naval stores to the ships of the Virginia Navy, in 
which many of the early American Marines served. 
These ships, known as the Potomac Navy, often an- 
chored in Quantico Creek after a foray against the 
British Fleet. 

In retaliation for these raids the British fleet sailed up 
the Potomac in July, 1776, wreaking havoc and destruc- 
tion. British seamen were landed at Aquia Creek. They 
burned and looted the home of William Brent before 
the fleet proceeded on past- Quantico, to an anchorage 
in Occoquan Creek. 

It was to this ancient landing on the Potomac that 
the Marine Corps turned when it needed a base for 
training and mobilization in World War I. 

On April 1, 1917, the opening day of our participation 
in the first World War, Major General Commandant 
George Barnett appointed Colonel Charles A. Doyen, 
Lieutenant Colonel George Van Orden and Captain 
Seth Williams as a board to “recommend a site in the 
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post exchange, cafeteria and soda tountain, the library, 


large a hostess house for visitors, and the Marine Corps Museum 


the departure of the Fifth Regiment for 
France, Colonel Albertus W. Catlin, re- 
ported to the Major General Com- 
mandant that all men had been quar- 
tered in temporary wooden barracks. 
Quantico had become the training cen- 
ter and embarkation point for thous- 
ands of Marines. 

At the end of World War I, an econ- 
omy-minded country which had won a 


purpose of giving advanced instruction 
to Marines who had previously received 
only recruit training at Parris Island or 
Mare Island 
The new base was officially opened 
May 17, 1917 when a detachment 
from the Marine Barracks at Annapolis 
arrived and began clearing an area for 
tents. They were followed by the First 
Battalion, Fifth Marines. Soon after 


on 
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The Main Gate is three miles from the highway and is the 
only motor entrance to the post and the town of Quantico 








war to end all wars allowed Quantico 
to go to seed. Temporary barracks fell 
apart despite the herculean efforts of 
the small number of Marines stationed 
there. Smothered in the dirt and ruin 
which a decade of neglect had brought 
to many of these unused buildings were 
many little plaques bearing the name 
of a Marine who had once slept in 
a certain bunk. Beneath the-name was 
the age old disposition of a soldier: 
“Killed in Action, Blanc Mont, October 
8, 1918.” Quantico has rightly been 
called the “Many Gold-Starred Mothér 
of Our Corps.” Two World Wars and 
several minor campaigns have drawn 
heavily from this East Coast base. 

But, like the glory of Greece which 
lives only in saga and the grandeur of 
Rome which remains only in legend, so 
the old Quantico also passed into mer- 
ciful oblivion. Phoenix-like a new 
Quantico began to rise from the ashes 
of the old. In the late 1920s Congress 
appropriated over two million dollars 
for permanent buildings and expanded 
facilities. Since that time additional 
allocations have helped to make Quan- 
tico one of the most modern military 
posts in the United States. 

Prior to the advent of World War II, 
and the acquisition of Camp Lejeune, 
Quantico was the home of the Fleet 
Marine Force on the East Coast. It 
was the crossroads of the Marine Corps. 
Will Rogers oncé remarked that Ma- 
rines were the most travelled people in 
the world since they only passed 
through the United States enroute to 











Potomac Avenue looking toward the river. The town of Quantico is entirely 
surrounded by the Marine Reservation. Post docks are at the end of the avenue 
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Marine and Navy families are cared for at the Dependents’ Hospital on the 
north side of the town. It is fitted with the most modern equipment available 


Old-timers remember that the area on which the Marine Corps Schools Building 
now stands was the site of the old hospital and camp of the Tenth Regiment 
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Between the post garage and the rifle range stands the The commanding general's house at Quantico is a spacious 
FBI Academy where prospective ““G-men"’ receive training mansion on a hill. Many famous officers have lived here 


Quantico’s buildings and facilities make an elite post 


some other part of the world. Numer practical. Wars, even small wars, in tico falls the task of providing these 
ous calls for the Fleet Marine Force the future promise to be more com- capable leaders. It has grown from an 
during the Banana Wars in Nicaragua, plex. No longer can a small body of expeditionary base into a school for 
Haiti and Santo Domingo gave proof men expect to hit a beach with some preparing officers for staff and com- 
of this statement Navy guns, push carts, rifles and bay- mand duties in the field. It is the aca- 
Today Quantico’s duty in the Corps onets. Today’s amphibious operations demic center of the Marine Corps 
is less spectacular, but equally impor demand all kinds of supporting units Military education for officers at 
tant. Small campaigns, a specialty of They require skilled officers and men Quantico is almost as old as the post 
the Marines in the past, are no longer to organize and lead them. To Quan itself. The first school was established 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 47) 
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Some married officers are fortunate enough to be housed the large number of officers attending MCS there are a 
in these attractive apartment buildings, but because of great many who find these government quarters unavailable 
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by Corp. Michael Gould 


Leatherneck Staff Writer 


N a mild summer day in 1909, at Rheims, France, 
the hesitant putt-putt of unwilling gasoline en- 
gines could be heard above the chatter of an in- 

ternational crowd. In one corner of the muddy field 
stood a wood, wire and cloth contraption representing 
the latest thing in aircraft. 

The owner of the machine, an obscure American 
inventor, Glenn Curtiss, was preparing his “racing 
aeroplane” for the day’s races. Hours later, Curtiss’ 
aeroplane wobbled into the air and won the Gordon 
Bennett Trophy Race with the breath-taking speed of 
47 miles per hour. That winning mark is approximately 
one-half, and in some cases nearly one-third, of the 
landing speed of today’s racing planes, nevertheless it 
was an important occasion. On that day a new sport 
was born—air racing. 

People today fully realize that war accelerates all 
types of industry, including aviation, but few know 
how much air racing has given to the science of flight. 
Air races since their inception have been the proving 
ground for new techniques and new theories. Ideas 
which were built into new and radical aircraft, were 
flown year after year, by courageous men and women 
flying for money, glory, sport, and science. 

America’s first national air races were staged at 
Mitchell Field, Long Island, in 1920. It was during a 
post-war period and aviation was beginning to utilize 
the improvements gained in war. Then, just as now, 
the races were dominated by military aircraft and pilots. 
Every phase of the event, even the fatalities, contributed 
to the new science of aviation. At that meet, Lieutenant 
C. C. Mosely of the Army Air Service captured the 
Joseph Pulitzer Trophy establishing a mew speed 
record of 156 m.p:h. 

The military continued to hold the spotlight on the 
racing scene until 1926 when civilians began to push 
the annual Army-Navy speed competition out of the 
picture. Fred D. Hoyt flew 2558 miles from California 
to Philadelphia in 31 hours, breaking the services’ hold 
on the records. 

In the years which followed, American aviation be- 
gan to organize itself. The National Aeronautical 
Association was formed to create a working body 
which could officially sanction and regulate racing. 
The NAA issued licenses to aid its authority. No 





officially sanctioned event can be flown by pilots who 
are not licensed by the NAA. 

As the National Air Races became a concrete annual 
event, a home field was necessary. Cleveland, Ohio, 
with its gigantic airport, was chosen and time has 
proved the choice a wise one. Cleveland’s industries 
became the major sponsors of the big events, its citizenry 
greeted the world’s greatest air show with lusty en- 
thusiasm. Since their establishment in Cleveland, the 
races have been held there every year, with the excep- 
tion of three seasons and the war period. 

The Thompson Trophy Race, sponsored by Thomp- 
son Products, Inc., awarded its first fabulous prizes in 





A Ford Trimotor performs low altitude aerobatics at an 
early air show. Stunting remains a major thrill feature 
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The Weatherhead Trophy for the world's fastest mile was awarded to Lt. Col. 


Marion E. Carl (third from left) after 


1929, and since has become the “closed 
course classic of aviation."” The only 
other event nearing its prestige is the 
Bendix Transcontinental Trophy Race, 
which was established in 1931, two 
years later 

there were few 
forward 
America’s 


Speeds began to rise; 
setbacks and many leaps 
Jimmie Doolittle, one of 
famous racing pilots, won the inaugural 
Bendix with the speed of 223 m.p.h. 
In 1939, Frank Fuller, Jr., made the 
mark which was to remain until 1946 
His record speed of 282 m.p.h. was 
protected by America's entry into World 
War Il 

When the war 
plans were drafted to revive the Na- 
tional Air Races and in 1946 the event 
was held again. 

Following the pattern set after World 
War I, the military flooded the racing 
field. Every plane in every event of the 
1946 races was a surplus service craft 
It was an impartial affair. Marine, 
Navy and Army planes, of all types, 


ended, immediate 


were included 


‘T HE Thompson classic was won in 
1946* by Alvin Johnston in a 
stripped-down P-39 Aircobra, setting a 
record 373 m.p.h. This speed may not 
seem fast when compared to the maxi- 
mum speeds which were attained in the 
same year, but the _  closed-cour3¢« 
Thompson requires flying a pre-deter 
mined course, marked by pylons; mak- 
ing strenuous turns which all but knock 
the pilot into unconsciousness; and be 
ing constantly on guard against collid- 
Under these 


conditions, 373 m.p.h. is not exactly a 


ing with other contestants 


snail's pace 


The Bendix 
12 


cross-country trophy 


he broke the two records set in 1947 


race from California to Cleveland, was 
taken by Paul Mantz, a Hollywood 
stunt flyer. He flew across the continent 
in 4 hours and 42 minutes, averaging 
435 m.p.h. in his North American P-51 
pursuit. 

Despite the fact that many “bugs” 
developed in the 1946 racers—an un- 
derstandable occurrence after a seven 
year lapse—only one fatal accident 


occurred. This is considered a remark- 


able record for such a dangerous sport 
in which tragedy usually travels hand 
in hand with victory 

Aviation cast a worried glance in the 


Cook Cleland's Corsair with which he won the 1947 Thompson Trophy. One of 


direction of Cleveland. “How long will 
it be before original design stages a 
comeback?” the experts inquired. The 
pessimistic ventured that the use of 
military aircraft could go on_indefinite- 
ly. Each year the services must scrap 
their quickly out-moded airplanes, and 
each year those discarded planes could 
be stripped down and souped up for 
racing. But the authorities in Cleve- 
land were doing more than worrying 
about possibilities. They were seeking 
a sponsor for an all original design 
race, to start with 1947's air show. 


HE Goodyear Aviation Division 

» of the Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company accepted sponsorship of an 
original design, midget race, offering a 
total purse of $25,000 for prizes. The 
race would be limited to engines of 
190 cubic inches displacement, in other 
words, engines of the type utilized in 
light private planes. 

The interest was immediate and live- 
ly. The cost of the average speed plane 
is astronomical, while on the other 
hand, the tiny ships for the Goodyear 
race could be built for $5,000 or less. 
All over the U.S., men went to work on 
midget racers in their garages, back- 
yards, and in any bit of available 
space. 

The Goodyear Trophy event proved 
to be a sound investment at the 1947 
National Air Races. It was a howling 


success. Even the sacred name of the 
Thompson Trophy was temporarily 
neglected in conversations. A Marine, 


who participated in the armed services’ 
end of the show, commented on the 
diminutive racing craft, a  15-foot 
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the two other swift Corsairs he entered crashed and killed a pilot, buddy 
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The starting line of a race in the Boston Aero Meet of 
A Bleriot monoplane won the $10,000 first prize 


1910. 


winged job. He turned to the pilot, who 
was polishing the tail surfaces, and gave 
him a look of obvious awe As the 
Marine walked towards the grandstands 
he mumbled to himself, “He’s got guts 
—but he’s got holes in the head, too!” 

William F. Brennand, in the “Witt 
man Special,” flew the small, tight 
Goodyear course at 165.857 m.p.h. to 
win the $7,000 first prize, in addition 
to $1,500 for winning several elimina 
tion heats. 

The Marine Corps got things off to 
a flying start each day during the 
show. The Corps’ demonstration of 
ground-to-air firepower won the plaud 
its of the spectators and was accused 
of stealing the show by radio and 
newsmen. 


WENTY-THREE Marines, com- 

manded by First Lieutenant Ed- 
ward Oglesby, of Camp LeJeune’'s Sec- 
ond Anti-Aircraft, manned 50 cal. AA 
machine guns in mock defense of 
Cleveland’s airport. Their guns were 
strung along a taxi-way, parallel to the 
grandstands. The Marines stood by at 
the box-seat section until GQ sounded. 
When the siren began whining and 
when the order to “Man your weapons 
to repel aircraft attacking from three 
o'clock!" came over the PA system, the 
men rushed to their battle stations to 
fire blank ammunition at the invading 
planes. 

VMFN-114 of AIRFMFLANT and 
Marine and Navy units of the Naval 
Air Reserve Station at Columbus, Ohio, 
swept the field, simulating a fighter- 
bomber attack. As the planes roared 
overhead, blocks of TNT were detonated 
to represent bomb explosions. Gun- 


smoke and mud scattered over the en- 
tire area, creating a very realistic pic- 


ture of an actual ground-to-air battle 
So realistic, in fact, that residents for 
miles around Cleveland airport ran out 
of their homes, expecting to see Cleve 
land under an enemy air raid 

As the cleared the 
stands, and 
standing too close wiped the mud from 
their faces, Marine 
exhibited their acrobatic skills in pre- 


powder fumes 


persons who had been 
and Navy fighters 


cision maneuvers in formation The 
newest Navy operational aircraft did 
“fly-bys” in front of the grandstands, 
giving the taxpayers a close-up view of 
what kind of protection they're getting 
for their money. 

When the 
completed their maneuvers, Major Rey- 
nolds Moody of VMF-531 and Captain 
Harlon Hood of VMP-354, flew by the 
stands, introducing their F7F Tigercat 
nightfighters to the public. Killing one 
engine on each Tigercat, the two Ma- 
rines made single-engine passes over the 
runway. They nnished their act with 
graceful, dual acrobatics. 

The Army Air Forces 
tremendous show of its power. 
of jet fighters were present and six of 
them flew a special race to Indianapolis, 
Indiana and back to Cleveland. When 
they crossed the finish line, the six jet 
ships were but seconds apart 

The Weatherhead Trophy, which is 
awarded to the person making the 
highest official speed of the year, was 
presented to Major Marion Carl, Ma- 
rine Corps ace. Major Carl broke all 
existing speed records in a Douglas 
Skystreak jet fighter at Muroc, Cali- 
fornia. 

In spite of the $19,500 won by Cook 
Cleland of Cleveland for doing 396.131 
m.p.h. in the Thompson Trophy Race, 
his day was filled with sorrow. One 


reserve squadrons had 


provided a 
Scores 








Among the many high honors won by Brigadier General L. H. 
Sanderson was the seaplane Curtiss Marine Trophy in 1922 


of nis buddies, Tony Jannazo, who was 
flying one of Cleland’s three Corsairs, 
was killed during the race in one of 
the four crashes which prompted pilots 
to claim that the Thompson is becom- 
ing a “killer.” 

Uncooperative weather forced the 
officials to crowd all of the many 
trophy races into two days, instead of 
the scheduled three. In spite of the con- 
which followed the necessary 
change, the fans were pleased with the 
arrangement. While 1947's show was 
packed with new events, stunting ex- 
hibitions, and military demonstrations, 
the grandstand patrons clamored for 


fusion 


fewer delays and more show. 


ALTHOUGH the 1946 and 1947 
National Air Races were con- 
demned for possessing “too much stand- 
ardization,” they provided the biggest 
thrill shows ever staged. As long as air 
races continue to be thrill shows, thous- 
ands of people will flock to them each 
year, and the fan's attendance will as- 
sure aviation of its peacetime proving 
ground. 

The National Air Races in 1948 are 
planned to excel every previous show in 
entertainment Fans are hoping for 
the return of original-design racers in 
every event, not just in the Goodyear; 
but in all probability, ex-military air- 
craft will predominate again. Due to 
the wide publicity afforded the 1946 
and 1947 races, even larger crowds will 
attend this year, coming from every 
corner of the country. They will expect 
to be thrilled, awed and informed. They 
won't be disappointed. END 
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[THE writer selected the following All-Marine tournament | 
teams, based on their play in the All-Navy tourney only. 
There is nothing official about it and it should not be con- 


strued as an All-Marine Corps selection. 


First Team Second Team 


DAVE STEINDLER (9) PAUL NIEWALD (WC) 
DON SWANGLER (WC) RALPH TURTINEN (WC) 
CY WALDROP (9) MIKE KAMPMEYER (WC) 
JOHN LYNCH (9) DICK BURTON (9) 

DEL HINTZ (WC) CHUCK WUENSCH (9) 


The line-up of that big All-Marine game: 


Quantico West Coast Marines 
G FT 
HOFER—F SWANGLER—F 
STEINDLER—F TURTINEN—F 
WALDROP—C & 


cnn a: 
BURTON—G 


FOLEY—G 
WUENSCH—G 
SKINNER—G 
SPUHLER—F 


RANSOPHER—G .... by Sgt. Spencer "Casaba” Gartz 


G. SMITH 
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leatherneck Staff Writer 
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HE Quantico Devildogs took 
their third straight major All- 
Navy sports title of the °47-'48 
i ‘ ‘ g season when they knocked over the 
Quantico Devildogs do it again Navy's single-elimination, round-robin 
basketball tourney held at Jacksonville 
for third All-Navy title win Naval Air Station during the period 

April 8-10. 
Following the Old Marine Corps 
PHOTOS BY PFC ROY CURTIS policy, “If you've got one, lay down to 
the QM shed and draw another,” the 











Official Marine Corps Photographer 


The Quantico team that captured the ‘48 All-Navy cage Skinner, Richard Burton, Bill Jesse, Ray Spuhler and Floyd 
crown: (L. to R.) Ist row: C. F. Wuensch, John Lynch, Frank Waldrop. 3rd row: Duke Rubrecht (Manager), R. Honsowetz 
Hofer and David Steindler. 2nd row: Vincent Foley, Charles (Coach), T. Tulipane (Ass't Coach) and ‘“Doc’’ McGurk 
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Hofer gets off his ‘special 
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in the tournament opener for a pair of the 62 


points Quantico tallied to defeat Pearl Harbor in a nip-and-tuck thriller 


West Coast Marines further augmented 
the Corps’ already high athletic stand 
ing by taking second place in_ the 
tournament 

Four geographic areas were estab 
lished for the 
final elimination games 
testarits for the coveted Secretary of the 
Navy Trophy, emblematic of the All 
Navy championship 

Naval Base, Pearl Harbor won the 
Pacific Division; the West Coast Ma 
rines captured the West Coast title; 
the Atlantic Amphibious Force, Little 
Creek, Va., grabbed the Atlantic Fleet 
brass ring, and Quantico took the East 


preliminary and semi 


to furnish con 


Coast title the hard way, winning three 
of their games by one point 


T Jacksonville, in the big play-off 
Quantico took the championship 
in three straight games. Their first vic- 
tim was Pearl Harbor by a score of 
62-61; next, the Amphibs fell before 
the Devildogs 50-39. On the final night 
with a chance to tie for first place, the 
West Coast Marines dropped the best 
game of the tourney to Quantico in the 
final 55 seconds of play, 69-67 
The Amphibs unexpectedly came back 
and whipped Pearl Harbor to throw 
the remaining teams in a three-way tie 
for second place, necessitating another 
short round-robin play-off 
After a day’s rest, play was resumed 


with Pearl Harbor drawing a bye The 


West Coast Marines 
Amphibs again, 59-31 The ever-con 


then whipped the 


fident Pearl Harbor gang figured on 
taking this short play-off, having had 
but Coach Jim Tuma’s 
souped-up “Jeeps” were still using high- 
test, and the mighty Pearl Harbor team 
fell 80-78 with Swangler racking up 30 
points and Kampmeyer hitting for 19. 

Playing before a hostile crowd that 


two days’ rest; 


remembered too vividly Quantico’s 
football victory over the Jax Flyers last 
fall, the Devildogs had an uphill fight 
all the way 

In their first game with Pearl Harbor 
it was touch and go with “The Hair” 
Steindler and big Cy Waldrop keeping 
Quantico in the game and giving them 
a half-time lead of 25-24. Myklebust 
and Collett Pearl forwards, 
were dropping buckets from all angles 
to the partisan crowd's delight. The 
Waldrop 
continued to drop them in from his 
pivot spot under the basket; Steindler 
continued to hit from the sides, and the 
aforementioned duo from Pearl went 
on another scoring spree With two 
and a half minutes to play, Pearl had 
a four point lead 

Quantico’s steady Johnny 
Lynch dropped in a long one from well 
out; then Cy bucketed another over- 
hand shot underneath, tying it up at 


snappy 


second half was a thriller 


guard, 








51-51. Collett made a free throw, 
Myklebust canned another one-hander 
and Pearl went back out in front by 
three. “Waist” Foley, who replaced 
“Bones” Burton, out on fouls, then 
made two charity tosses for the Devil- 
dogs bringing them within one point of 
a tie. With eleven seconds to play 
Quantico gained possession, worked the 
casaba downfloor where Dave Steindler, 
covered by two men, dropped a two- 
handed jump shot through the meshes 
making it 62-61, Quantico. A welcome 
“bang” from the timer’s gun finished 
the game. 


N the other first-night game, the 

West Coasters, lacking the so- 
called necessary basket-ball height, but 
making up for it with speed, coupled 
with beautiful dribbling and adroit ball- 
handling, were literally running the Am- 
phibs off the floor. The score crept 
skyward as Del Hintz and Don Swang- 
ler hit with long, one-handed shots, and 
Ralph Turtinen and Paul “Shots” Nie- 
wald worked the ball in with fancy 
dribbling for the short ones. 

These four men, along with Bill 
Kropf, alternating at forward, were 
all curley-topped tow-heads. One had 
to see to believe the confusion this 
caused among the defenders. They'd 
come dribbling down court hell-for- 
leather, hunched over, their faces par- 
tially obscured, passing short and fast, 
then dribbling some more. The defence 
had difficulty trying to pick the right 
man and just when the confusion was 
at its height . . . swish, chalk up two. 
They were the crowd's favorites. 

In the second round, Quantico had 
their easiest game, rolling over the Am- 
phibs 50-39. In spite of Quantico’s 
one point lead, 28-27 at half-time, there 
wasn’t any doubt about the outcome. 

Big Cy Waldrop dropped in 15 
points in the last half to put the game 
on ice. Steindler was frozen out of the 
scoring; but Dutch Hofer, operating 
on a badly sprained ankle, dropped in 
five points. Chuck Wuensch, alternate 
guard, responded well in a starting role 
by racking up 3 and 3 for nine mark- 
ers. Burton, he of the bulging biceps, 
dropped in his usual six points before 
bowing out on fouls. The ever-steady 
Lynch, controlling well the play at 
center court, sank two from well out. 
One free throw brought his total to five. 

The West Coasters dropped their sec- 
ond go to a hot Pearl Harbor quint, 
78-65. The “Jumpin’ Jeeps” were shoot- 
ing as often as ever, working the ball 
in just as good as ever, but the old 
casaba just wouldn’t “plunk.” It was 
heart-breaking to watch those tough 
rim-shots swirl in and out. Pearl was 
trying to match the West Coast running 
with some of their own and they were 
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‘48 CAGE FINALS (cont.) 


fairly successful; but the shots of Col- 
lett and Myklebust continued to drop. 
The West Coasters outscored them 
in the second half 36-34, but the early 
lead of PH did the damage. 

In the first game on the final night, 
the Amphibs upset Pear! Harbor by a 
score of 60-55. This gave the West 
Coasters a chance to tie for the title if 
they could get by Quantico, thus as- 
suring a cinch first and second for the 
Marines. If not, there would be a three 
way tie for second 


IG Mike Kampmeyer, the West 

Coasters’ only height, came into 
his own in this game The “Jeeps” 
jumped into a 6-2 lead in the first few 
seconds of play on two long shots by 
Swangler and a leaping tap-in by big 
Mike. Shortly thereafter Steindler be- 
gan to hit the hoop from ‘way out and 
from the corners. Waldrop was work 
ing the pivot spot with perfection, and 
his whirling one-hand overhead shot 
was dropping. At half-time, it was 
Quantico 36, West Coast 28 

The last half was a rat-race of the 
first order. The following play-by-play 
from the writer’s notebook is the only 
way it can be described. 

West Coast pulled up midway in the 
second half to make it 52-50, Quantico 
Swangler (WC) then tied it up with 
another one-handed long shot, making 
it 52-52 Steindler dribbled in and 
hooked one in from under the basket 


making it 54-52, Quantico. Wuensch 
(Q) fouled Kampmeyer who made both 
tosses making it 54-54. Kampmeyer 
then fouled Waldrop at the pivot spot; 
Cy made only one of the shots and it 
was then 55-54, Quantico. Waldrop 
then fouled Big Mike, who made it 
and again it was tied at 55-55. 

Hintz (WC) dribbled the length of 
the floor, faked a shot, hooked it to 
Kropf standing under the basket. He 
looped it in and the score was 57-55, 
West Coast. Kropf and Steindler were 
involved in a double foul; Dave 
dropped his first, making it 57-56. 
Kropf sank his free toss and the Tow- 
heads went out in front 58-56. “Shots” 
Niewald (WC) tossed one in from the 
corner and it was 60-56. Skinner, 
Quantico guard, then made one from 
the key-hole section bringing it up to 
60-58, West Coast. Hintz (WC) got 
off a one-handed shot from the short 
area, and it was 62-58, West Coast. 
Steindler left the game after fouling 
Niewald, who made the free toss, up- 
ping the score to 63-58. 

Kampmeyer then fouled Waldrop; 
Cy made one out of two. It was now 
63-59. “Bones” Burton fouled Hintz 
who made good on the one toss and it 
jumped to 64-59, West Coast. “Paper- 
sack” Skinner fouled Hintz, who again 
made good on the toss and it was 
65-59. Cy Waldrop took the ball down 
court and tried his first long shot of 
the tourney, making it good; score 65- 
61, West Coast. Swangler fouled 


Wuensch (Q) who made it good and 
the Devildogs picked up one more, 
bringing the score to 65-62. Swangler 
dribbled around the center area, whirled 
and sank another of his famous, long, 
one-handed shots, jumping the count 
to 67-62. Wuensch took a pass from 
Waldrop under the basket, made it 
good for a 67-64 total. 


ITH 57 seconds left to play, 

Wuensch dropped another from 
the side court, making it 67-66. The 
crowd was in a frenzy and the whistle 
couldn't be heard over the din. Niewald 
fouled Burton who was going in for a 
shot. Now the crowd was jeering as 
Burton walked to the free-throw line. 
He nonchalantly réfused to shoot until 
the referee quieted the crowd. When 
the din had subsided to the roar of a 
B-29, Burton took his first shot, made 
it good, and the score was tied 67-67. 
His second shot bounced off the basket 
and Wuensch recovered, tried a leaping 
one-hand shot, but missed. Seconds 
later, Quantico recovered the ball again 
but missed a shot; Wuensch recovered, 
tried another, missed off the rim, and 
Big Cy leaped high, tapping it in for a 
Devildog lead, 69-67. 

Burton then fouled Ransopher, West 
Coast alternate, who missed the first 
shot. The West Coast then elected to 
take the ball out of bounds instead of 
trying the second free-throw. It was 
their only chance to keep the ball and 
try for the game-tying basket. In the 





Devildog Guard John Lynch, the tournament's defensive star, 
snafus Swangler's attempted toss for the West Coast ‘‘Jeeps'’ 
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An ‘unidentified Amphib and Quantico's Steindler battle for 
possession of the ball in the game the Devildogs won 50-39 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 52) 








by Sgt. Zigmund Waclawski 


52,000 ton dreadnaught, USS 
Missouri, was pulled away from 
berth No. 7 at the Norfolk Naval 
Station, August 6, 1947. On board, the 
Marines stood in ranks while the other 
officers and men of the ship’s crew were 
at “quarters for leaving port.’ The 
United States’ mightiest warship was 
going to pay a courtesy call on our 
South American neighbors at Rio De 
Janeiro, and bring back President Tru- 
man after he had addressed the closing 
session of the Inter-American Hemi 
spheric Conference on Peace and Se- 
curity. This was our mission to Rio. 
Preparations for the trip had been 
vast and varied. The ship had been 
polished, painted and scrubbed until 
she sparkled. The entire complement 
of the “Mighty Mo,” commanded by 
Captain Robert L. Dennison, USN, 
were eager to impress the South Ameri- 
cans. The word had already been 
passed assuring all hands that Rio was 
one of the world’s best liberty ports. 
The Marine detachment aboard the 
Missouri had been augmented by 20 
selected non-commissioned officers from 
the Second Division at Camp Lejeune, 


Po22.000 te brass gleamed as the 


The President boards the Miss6uré onthe 
second anniversary of the Jap surrender 





North Carolina. Marines were to form 
the presidential guard. It was an exact- 
ing assignment, and the detachment re- 
ceived constant schooling on its duties. 
The Marine guard was to provide nec- 
essary security for the President, his 
family and staff, and make his cruise 
aboard the Missouri safe and pleasant. 

After intermediate stops at Guan- 
tanamo Bay, Cuba and Trinidad, Brit- 
ish West Indies, the battleship, with 
other escorting ships, set a course for 
Rio. Days enroute were spent in brief- 
ing the Marines, studying U. S. foreign 
policy, and preparation for the role of 
good-will ambassadors to the Brazilian 
populace The customs, geography, 
exchange rates and language of our 
South American good neighbors were 
extra-curricular subjects. 

As the ship neared the Equator, 350 
trusty and loyal “Shellbacks” consid- 
ered the initiation of 1500 “Pollywogs” 
who were aboard. According to old 
naval traditions such ceremonies are to 
be held while the vessel is heading 
south. However, since the number one 
Pollywog of the United States, Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman, would not be 
aboard until the return trip, the captain 
sent a message to Davy Jones, am- 
bassador to his Majesty, Neptunus Rex, 


requesting authority for the good ship 
USS Missouri to cross the line un- 
molested. The request was accom- 
panied with a solemn promise that he 
would deliver a larger and more dis- 
tinguished band of Pollywogs to his 
majesty on the return trip. 

At sundown on August 26th, Davy 
Jones came aboard and issued a proc- 
lamation from King Neptune, author- 
izing the Missouri to proceed southward 
unmolested with her slimy cargo of 
Pollywogs. This unprecedented au- 
thority had been granted, he said, in 
order that the No. 1 Pollywog and 
Democrat, Harry S. Truman could 
be initiated into the mysteries of the 
deep. Davy Jones promised that he 
would be back when the ship again 
neared the Equator on her return to 
the United States. 


HE USS Missouri, the USS Dyess 

and the USS Small, made ren- 
dezvous with three Brazilian destroyers, 
which were to escort them into Guana- 
bara Bay. Here we found one of the 
most beautiful sights in the world. A 
hundred small islands, a tumbled mass 
of Organ mountains and the rich green 
foliage of the tropics greeted us in the 
light of a Brazilian spring morning 
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MISSION TO RIO (cont.) 


A courtesy call on our southern neighbor Brazil 


gave Marines of the ““Mo” a fine liberty 
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Marine. Detachment of the USS Missouri leads the Brazilian 
Independence Day parade on the Avenida Presidente Vargas 


sun as we entered the Bay of Rio 
With this picture before us it was not 
hard to realize why Andre Goncalves 
some 400 years earlier, believing th 
Bay of Rio de Janeiro to be the en 
trance of a great river, named it Rio 
de Janciro—"River of January 

As we steamed further up the Bay 
guns from Fort Lage answered our 
21-gun salute to Brazil. A short time 
later the “Mighty Mo” was riding at 
anchor and the destroyers Dyess and 
Small were moored to the docks, where 
the USS Marquette, having arrived a 
day earlier with the official automobiles, 
baggage and yachts, had already been 
moored 

The morning of our arrival was 
misty, but here and there the sun broke 
through the clouds The impressive 
statue of Christ erected on Mt. Corco 
vado, was a magnificent sight This 
mountain towers 2326 feet above the sea 
and dominates the view of the city 
and surrounding country. The arms of 
Christ, outspread, and with a small 
cloud forming a halo over the head of 
the statue, formed a picture which will 
remain indelible in our memories 

Shortly after anchoring, the official 
callers were piped aboard. Gun salutes 
were exchanged, and Marines in blues 
rendered full honors to visiting officials 

After the traditional courtesies which 
are observed when a warship visits a 
foreign port, the first liberty parties 
were put ashore The adventurous 
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spirit had take. hold of the Marines 
and the first evening was spent getting 
oriented, taking a few pictures, finding 
the best places to get a sandwich, a 
steak or refreshments. A cup of Brazil- 
ian coffee is something to write home 
about—if you can accustom yourself to 
it After this initial exploration, the 
Marines were ready to enjoy their 
week's stay in Rio 


PROBABLY one of the best ways 
to see a city is to get on a bus go- 

ing anywhere, and see the city as you 
ride. Rio is a particularly beautiful city 
with many interesting features. Avenida 
Rio Branco, Rio's Rue de la Paix, be- 
gins at Praca Maua, near the docks 
where the three U. S. warships were 
moored. The main artery of the busi 
ness section impressed us with its busi- 
ness houses, hotels and sidewalk cafes. 
And, the Avenida Beira Mar, which 
skirts Botafogo Bay, is a superb natural 
semi-circle made by an inlet of the har- 
bor, leading to the Praia Copacabana 
The cafes, Paris style, line the luxuri- 
ous Copacabana Beach. For those who 
wanted to relax in plush and satin, the 
Palace Hotel's “Gold Room” and “Maia 
Note” room provided the best. After 
you have visited the Palace Hotel at 
Copacabana, you can really say, “I 
have been in the plush.” During this 
time cafe society saw more than a 
few Marines and Navy men in the best 
places of the city, stpping cool drinks 





The ‘‘Mo" in full dress, ‘manning the rail’ in the President's 
honor. The anchor rests in Guanabara Bay, Rio de Janeiro 


with the American girls who work at 
the Embassy. 

Some of the more artistic visiting 
Americans enjoyed a _ visit to the 
Botanical Gardens, with their exotic 
bamboo promenades and avenues lined 
with royal palms which tower a hun- 
dred feet. The approach to the Botani- 
cal Garden looks like two rows of giant 
soldiers with the plumes of their caps 
swaying in the breeze The garden 
boasts possession of more than five 
thousand different plants from all parts 
of the world. 

The monetary exchange rate was 
favorable for the Americans, but as in 
many cosmopolitan cities, everything 
was expensive at the time. Good beer, 
which popped like champagne, could 
be bought for a _ reasonable price 
Souvenir trays designed with butterfly 
wings, various inlaid knicknacks, alli 
gator and calfskin purses, perfumes, 
flowers that were fashioned from bird 
feathers, and lamps of Brazilian pine 
were inexpensive and the Marines made 
many purchases. 

For many, the language problem pre- 
sented some difficulty, but the friendly 
Brazilians were liberal with their lin- 
guistic aid. Many Americans made 
friends with members of the Brazilian 
Marine Corps and Navy. The sea has 
always joined its followers in close 
friendships, regardless of nationality. 

The Marine sergeants and chief petty 
officers were honored with a “Tea 








Dance” held in the Hosts’ Club by the 
Brazilian sergeants and chief petty 
officers. The word “Tea Dance” was 
misleading, since no tea was served at 
the function. The club was lavishly 
decorated with huge bouquets of native 
flowers, some of them six to eight feet 
high. The buffet dinner was excellent, 
with champagne, scotch, bourbon, 
wines and vintages from the USA and 
Brazil, in abundance. Glasses clinked 
with ice, while the soft music of the 
orchestra blended with the chatter and 
laughter of young ladies, invited for 
the occasion from the U. S. Embassy 
and the U. S. naval mission. Truth- 
fully, I can say that we were wined 
and dined royally. It was one of the 
highlights of our visit to Rio. 


‘THE Brazilian music appealed to 
many of us. The Samba, Rumba, 
and Tango, all suggest different moods. 
The pleasure that these people enjoy 
during Carnival time, is enhanced im- 
measurably by their native music. As 
we listened to the strains of “O Que a 
Bahiana Tem,” or “A Jardineira,” we 
forgot jitterbugging. 

The City Fathers of this Brazilian 
capital might well be proud of their 
waterfront Waterfronts are usually 
ugly and dirty parts of a city, but 
not in Rio. Here the warehouses are 
imposing and the docks clean. A great 
majority of the buildings in this section 
are of modern construction. The ar- 
rangement of the waterfront, and the 
city as a whole, reveals that the people 
of Rio have taken full advantage of 
nature's own beauty, and have increased 
it with well-planned buildings, boule- 
vards and parks. It is truly a beautiful 
city. 

The sidewalks are impressive, re- 
miniscent of the streets of Paris. Sitting 
at a sidewalk table one can spin a few 
yarns with friends, and at the same time 
see a cross section of Brazilian citizenry 
pass. These people do not hurry like 
New Yorkers, but they seem to find 
constant joy in the fact that nature has 
been generous and life is wholesome 
and gay. Any group of average Brazil- 
ian girls are as pretty as any American 
town can offer. 

One of the most interesting parts of 
our visit to Rio was a trip to the sum- 
mit of Sugar Loaf and Corcovado 
Mountains. A small car on cables 
carried us from the mainland to Urca, 
the halfway stop, where we got into 
another cable car and went on to Sugar 
Loaf, 1000 feet above the sea. The 
view from this summit was magnificent. 
The beautiful city of Rio spread out 
before us. 

If any view was more magnificent it 
was that from Corcovado, a distinctive 
peak standing 2326 feet above the sea, 


dominating the surrounding territory. 
From the top of this mountain every 
part of the city is visible, as well as the 
Bay with its numerous islands, the 
ocean and the Organ mountains. 

An inspiring 130 foot statue of Christ, 
recently erected, is one of the largest 
and most inspiring in the world. It is 
visible far out to sea and at night, as 
ships approach the harbor, lights at 
its base which light the entire statue, 
guide ships into the harbor. 

The Brazilian battleship Minas 
Gerais was anchored not too far from 
the USS Missouri, and some of us who 
had become acquainted with personnel 
from that ship were invited to visit 
them aboard. Later they became our 
guests. They were greatly impressed 
with the massive hulk and _ super- 
structure of the Missouri as she lay 
peacefully at anchor in Guanabara Bay. 

Visitors were allowed aboard the USS 
Missouri, provided they obtained passes 
from the U.S. Embassy or the Brazilian 
Ministry of Marine. The historical in- 
terest of the ship was quite evident by 
the large number of people who came 
aboard. Everyone wanted to see the 
bronze plaque which marks the spot 


The “Mo” rolls down * 


to Rio for the Chief 





where the Japanese Empire and the 
Allied powers signed the formal sur- 
render terms, bringing down the curtain 
on World War II. 

On September 1, President Truman 
arrived by plane in Rio de Janeiro. 
All U. S. ships were fully-decked for 
the occasion. Twenty-one gun salutes 
were fired and the crews of all ships 
“manned the rail." The streets of Rio 
were vividly decorated with the flags 
of Brazil and the United States. Huge, 
life-size posters of President Truman, 
emblazoned with the words, “Salve Tru- 
man’’—which, interpreted means, “Wel- 
come Truman’’—were plastered all over 
the city. The turnout to greet the 
President of the United States was 
tremendous. 

On September 2nd, President and 
Mrs. Truman entertained a large num- 
ber of distinguished guests aboard the 
USS Missouri with a buffet luncheon. 
The President came aboard as the ship's 
bluejacket band played “The Star 
Spangled Banner,” and the Marine 
Guard snapped to “present arms.” Guns 
aboard the ship, and Brazilian shore 
batteries, roared a 21-gun salute as the 
Chief Executive stood at attention while 
the national anthem was being played. 





Prior to the inspection of the Marine 
Guard, Captain Albert L. Williams, of 
Hendersonville, N. C., and command- 
ing officer of the Marine Detachment 
aboard the USS Missouri, was intro- 
duced to the President. During the 
inspection President Truman stopped 
on several occasions and spoke to some 
of the Marine sergeants, commenting on 
the ribbons on their uniforms. After 
each conversation the President shook 
hands with the Marines to whom he 
had spoken 

He complimented Capt. Williams on 
the fine appearance of the Marine 
Guard, and with a hearty smile saluted 
“Glory Gloss,” a replica of the Missouri 
State Flag, which had been adopted by 
the Marine Detachment as their colors. 

On September 7th, the Marine De- 
tachment was given a place of honor, 
along with two companies of blue- 
jackets from the Missouri, when they 
led the Brazilian Independence Day 
parade up the Avenida Presidente Var- 
gas—one of the prettiest avenues in 
Rio. Capt. Wiliiams, USMC, as bat- 
talion commander of the U. S. Landing 
Forces, has in his staff, as guide, a 
Brazilian naval officer, a U. S. naval 
lieutenant as battalion executive officer, 
an ensign as battalion adjutant and 
the detachment first sergeant as bat- 
talion sergeant major. Following the 
battalion staff were the Marine Color 
Guard, carrying the National Ensign 
and the Missouri State Flag, a Marine 
guidon bearer and two full platoons of 
Marines. . Also included in the parade 
were Second Lieutenant Alan J. War- 
shawer, USMC, of Detroit, Mich., as 
company commander, Second Lieuten- 
ant Elvin R. Coon, Jr., USMC, platoon 
leader, first platoon, and Technical 
Sergeant Edward L. Romano, acting 
platoon leader of second platoon. Two 
snappy companies of bluejackets fol- 
lowed the Marines : 


AS the Marines marched by, many 
Brazilians broke through the 
police lines and gave them a big 
ovation. The cheering increased as the 
U.S. naval forces neared the official 
stand where President Truman, Mrs. 
Truman and their daughter, Margaret; 
President of Brazil Dutra and Mrs. 
Dutra, and their respective staffs, re- 
viewed the parade. As the American 
naval forces neared the stand the USS 
Missouri's band played the National 
Anthem of Brazil and followed it with 
the Star Spangled Banner. 

Shortly after the parade the USS 
Missouri, carrying the Chief Executive, 
his family and staff, got underway for 
the return voyage to the United States. 
A few hours later we lost sight of that 
wonderful country, Brazil, as Rio de 
Janeiro dropped below the horizon. END 
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ELL, Johnson, there we were 
pressed into an overloaded 
freighter whose decks were so 
chockful that you had to squeeze your 
way from bow to stern. It’s bad enough 
on a ship built to carry troops, but on 
a ship built to carry freight only, it’s like 
putting to sea in a baboon cage—every 
damn time you move a finger or a toe 
you make another baboon jump and 
scream 
Any American has heard so much 
about those Liberty ships that he thinks 
he knows exactly what they are—ugly, 
cheap, slow hunks of steel that were 


Model T Fords 


Well, I've spent months on them now 


mass-produced like 


and I couldn't tell you much about one 
that would be true of any other. I 
never saw two alike. I've seen them 
steaming in fleets. I've seen them alone, 
feeling a way into a harbor entirely sur 
rounded by Japs and in range of Jap 
artillery fire. I've seen them new, clean 
and gray, loaded with cargo and riding 


by Guy Richards 


it meant a “break” for the civilian crew, 


but the Marines gave the idea a new twist 


as low and trim as a Fletcher class 
destroyer. And I've 
and empty, with their great rusty plates 
rising out of the sea like a chain of 
mountains in the New Mexico badlands 

But whatever the hell they look like, 
a ship has to be at sea a few days be 
fore the natural ornery cussedness of 
a bunch of men crops out a little here 
and there, and you can see who hates 
who, and why. 

It took five Ellery F 
Wheelock. That morning, Moore had 
the boots out looking for the mail buoy 

Now when Moore suggested this an- 


seen them dirty 


days on the 


cient gag I told him I doubted if many 


would fall for it. I was wrong. They 
fell for it like it was a live blonde in 
a new look bathing suit Hell, those 


boots were standing up forward sighting 
mail buoys dead ahead and hard star- 
board and hard port for several hours 
before they wised up that it was a joke 
as old as the Marine Corps 

We had a lot of fun but it brought 
to a head the trouble that had started 
with the civilian crew—trouble that be- 
gan the first day out when we found 
that the Marines weren't going to be 
allowed to use their showers or eat their 
chow or draw any water to wash in 

It was when the Marines were knock- 
ing off the mail buoy gag that the ship's 
carpenter gets off a crack that started 
everything 

“All this kid stuff,” he says to one 
of the ship’s hands, “when there's a war 
going on. No wonder we're losing the 
war when all we got to save the coun- 
try is a bunch of Boy Scouts who 
knock off to chase mail buoys.” 

Platoon Sergeant Mannis walks over 
and taps him on the shoulder. 

“Just say that once more, will you?” 
says Mannis. “I want to make sure I 
heard it.” 

Right away the boatswain, a pretty 
fair egg called Brower, he walks over 
between the two. “Come on, come on 














































now,” he says. “Let's save all that for 
the Japs!” 

Then Brower looks at his watch. 
“Hell, it’s coffee time,” he says. “Knock 
off for coffee time, boys!” 

Coffee time was the name for a rest 
It was part of the union agree- 
ment to give the crew a 20 minute 
breather every couple of hours. They 
called it coffee time, and it seemed to 
come any time and nearly all the time. 
So with no more ado than saying “cof- 
fee time,” Brower’s men put down their 
tools and walked away. 


period. 


HAD heard about coffee time. It 

occurs to me that coffee time and a 
lot of this other union folderol must be 
as big a pain in the neck to the captain 
and the ship's officers as it is to the 
Marines. I investigate this further. I 
find that I'm right. I find that all the 
ship's officers are scared to death of the 
union. Hell, in the old days a skipper 
could throw the fear of God into his 
crew. His word was law. He could 
put half of them in chains and feed 
them on birdseed, mixed with a little 
bread and water, if he wanted to. 

But no more. The union is boss 
nowadays. The skipper has got to be 
mighty careful when he orders any ex- 
tra work that runs into overtime. He's 
got to watch what he says and the tone 
that he says it in. 

Well, I decided the time had come 
to take a little action on board ship. 
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When general quarters sounded, it was as if Admiral Halsey had rammed right into the Fourth of July 


That particular day, everything hap- 
pened to emphasize the need for it. The 
boatswain complained because a Marine 
had used the crew's shower. The ship's 
cook claimed that Moore had taken 
three tins of cocoa when promised only 
one in return for a phoney Chinese note 
for fifty yen. The ship's baker charged 
that Marines had been stealing pies he 
had left to cool in the galley overnight. 
To end the practice he made two pies 
out of cockroaches, invitingly powdered 
with sugar and cinnamon. It was not 
a Marine, however, but the third en- 
gineer, who ate the cockroaches and 
thundered back to knock the baker on 
his ear in a row you could hear all the 
way to the fantail. 


DECIDED to hold a regular Ma- 
rine general quarters with a new 
twist. I assembled all Marines in Num- 
ber Two hatch 
“Men,” says I, “I'm not at all pleased 
with our abandon ship and general 
quarters drills. In the first place, we 
don't make enough noise after we hear 
the ship's whistle blow the calls. There's 
a lot of men, especially members of the 
ship's crew, who are too sound asleep 
to hear a steam siren. Unless we pass 
the word good and proper, they're apt 
to be left behind to go down with the 
ship. So from now on we'll have a 
special Noisemaking Squad, who'll beat 
pots and pans and fire their rifles in 
the air, at the proper times.” 


By Godfrey, Johnson, I wish you'd 
been there When the next general 
quarters came you would have thought 
Admiral Halsey had rammed right into 
the Fourth of July. You never heard 
such a racket. First came the whistles. 
Then the pots, pans and rifles. Then 
the machine guns and bow and stern 
guns. Damned if all those explosions 
didn't shake the old tub 20 degrees off 
her course. 

Hobart had Alarm Squads running 
through the ship. One man would be 
holding a big galley urn . Another would 
be beating it with a spoon and potato 
masher. Why, the noise made Chief 
Van Deusen bolt out of his sack with 
that rare dash of speed he generally 
saved for Chow Call. 

Well, when I got out on deck the 
noise made me stagger. I had to hold 
onto the hatch covers. At first all I 
could see was smoke and red tracers. 
Marines were firing from the mastheads. 
They were firing from the bridge and 
from the roof of the wireless shack. 

I walked by the life rafts. None of 
the crew was anywhere to be seen. I 
crept through the smoke all the way 
to the boatdeck. None of the crew 
was at their boat stations. Right near 
the coal and onion sacks, behind the 
galley, I stepped on a crew member. 
He was spread out with a sack of 
onions held over his ear like a sand 
bag. He looks at me like he expected 
me to rescue him. 


“Sarge, Sarge,” he stutters out. 
“What's this? Are we being attacked? 
What's this, Sarge?” 

“Keep your head down!” I shouted. 

He plopped right back behind that 
onion sack. 

Everywhere I went the Marines were 
shooting. There wasn’t any sign of 
the crew. When I caught their eye my 
boys started to grin. 

“Keep firing!” I shouted. “Damn it, 
remember John Paul Jones—we've just 
begun to fight!” 

Whereupon I heard a whole cartridge 
belt pour out of a machine gun. 


T turned out that the boys had 
withheld their fire until the crew 
got to their raft and boat stations. Then 
they let go—into the air, of course. In 
two seconds the decks were swept clean. 
With ricochets whistling off the water, 
the shooting was still going strong when 
the ship's whistle blows the end of gen- 
eral quarters. The firing stops. One 
by one the crew comes out of holds 
and hatches, barrels and ventilators. 
Two had even jumped into a lifeboat 
and were hiding under the tiwarts. 
Well, the Marines were wending their 
way back to Number Two hatch to 
clean and stow their weapons. A mem- 
ber of the crew asks one of these Ma- 
rines what the hell had just been going 
on, anyway. 
“That?” replies the Marine. “Oh, 
that was just our coffee time.” 
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by PFC Robert A. Suhosky, USMC 


NDER a covering barrage of simulated artillery 

[ Ninth Marines advanced through the 

rugged jungle-covered terrain west of Yona Vil- 

lage, reached the base of Mt. Tenjo on Wednesday, 

March 10th, and secured that objective to end “Opera- 
tion Tenjo.” 

The problem, in which combat-equipped men of the 

Marine Brigade participated, took 

training areas adjacent to the 


fire, the 


First Provisional 
place in the brigade 
camp on the east coast of Guam and was observed 
with keen interest by Marine Lieutenant General 


Thomas E. Watson, Commanding General, Fleet Ma- 


rine Force, Pacific, and his staff 
This operation was a dress rehearsal for an am- 
phibious maneuver scheduled for a later date. The 


men who took part in this training exercise looked upon 
relative of the “real thing.” 
traveled 


the situation as a close 
They lived under 
through the steaming jungles and over the steep, jagged 
hills The knowledge that this terrain had been the 
scene of actual combat, consecrated by the blood of 
Americans, added stark reality to the maneuver 


combat conditions and 


“Operation Tenjo” was based on a simulated attack 
by enemy forces attempting to occupy bases in the 
Marianas. For purposes of the problem, the brigade 
was assumed to have been stationed in the Hawaiian 
Islands at the time of the enemy attack. Two brigade 
battalion landing teams (simulated) plus brigade 
headquarters and service troops were dispatched to 
Guam by ship while the Fifth and Ninth Marines 
were designated as brigade reserve and remained at 
Hawaii. An enemy airborne landing to reinforce the 
troops already in the Mt. Tenjo area caused the bri- 
gade commander to order the Fifth and Ninth Ma- 
rines to move out by air from Hawaii. The brigade 
commander also issued a warning that upon the arrival 
of the Fifth and Ninth Marines at NAS Agana, the 
brigade would attack the enemy. 

The maneuver commenced from this point. The 
Fifth and Ninth Marines with attached artillery units 
left the brigade area at 0300, Monday, March 8, 1948, 
in trucks bound for NAS Agana. There they boarded 
planes on the west side of the airfield to simulate 
loading at the Marine Corps Air Station, Ewa, T. H. 


First Marine Brigade shock troops beat off attackers in mock defense of Guam 


as a curtain-raiser on Pacific maneuvers “‘To Guard Peace” 
t 




















Charlie Battery 105-mm. howitzer crewmen stand by in their 
emplacement awaiting orders to open fire during problem 


The planes moved to the east side of 
the field where the troops disembarked 
and were driven in a convoy to the as- 
sembly areas for the attack. 

The assault towards Mt. Tenjo began 
early Tuesday morning. The Ninth 
Marines, commanded by Colonel T. 
B. Hughes, moved through the steam- 
ing jungles in an approach march for- 
mation and passed through the Sixth 
Marines beachhead defense line. 

The Ninth advanced almost 2000 
yards before being pinned down by in- 
tense enemy gunfire. Unable to move 
farther because of stubborg enemy re- 
sistance, the Ninth was ordered to dig 
in and prepare to defend its positions. 
Two companies drew up a perimeter 
around their positions while one com- 
pany was held in reserve. 

The Fifth Marines, commanded by 
Lieutenant Colonel T. M. Sheffield, 





Lieut. General Watson, commanding 
general FMF Pac. observes advance 


Engineers of the 
for action within 


were placed on the left of the Ninth 
and ordered to knock out enemy em- 
placements holding up the attack. The 
Fifth moved up through the thick jun- 
gle and engaged the enemy in combat. 
The volume of fire in that sector in- 
creased as the Fifth Marines edged 
forward. The enemy was wiped out. 


HEN the Fifth had accom- 

plished its mission it continued 
the attack and moved up, establishing 
physical contact with the Ninth Marines 
on their right flank. 

Both the Fifth and Ninth Marines 
were now committed as assault units 
and were ordered to cease the attack 
as darkness approached. The Marines 
consolidated their positions and dug in 
for the night. 

The brigade had air superiority 
throughout the attack as fighter planes 
from Marine Aircraft Group 24 bombed 
and strafed behind the enemy’s lines. 
A landing strip was built by the En- 
gineers of the 2nd Battalion, Seven- 
teenth Marines in 20 hours, and enabled 
Marine observation planes to land and 
take off to aid the infantry by seeking 
out enemy positions which could not 
be seen from the ground. The air sup- 
port included all types of Marine planes 
located in the Marianas area. 

The enemy had landed a battalion 
of airborne troops on the previous 
night and was preparing to defend its 
positions by employing infantry units 
in strategic places. As the brigade’s 
attack progressed, the enemy reinforced 
its front lines with troops from installa- 
tions in the rear. 

According to reports received at the 
brigade command post, the enemy co- 
ordinated his strongpoints with the 
activities of the airborne battalion 
which had been landed the night before. 

Intelligence reports also indicated 
that the enemy fought an aggressive 


17th Marines had this air strip ready 
20 hours after maneuvers had started 
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delaying action. The advances made 
by the brigade were accomplished only 
by destroying, capturing and over- 
running the forward area defenses of 
the enemy. 

For the first two days of fighting 
the enemy casualties were estimated at 
1500 men killed or wounded. 

The attack was held up on Wednes- 
day morning until tanks from “B” 
Company, list Tank Battalion, were 
brought up to knock out enemy posi- 
tions on Hill 544. The Fifth and Ninth 
Marines then continued their advance. 
The Ninth covered close to 1000 yards 
and reached the foot of Mt. Tenjo. 
Then the mopping-up began. 

The brigade’s crack reconnaissance 
platoon represented the only physical 
element of the enemy forces. It suc- 
cessfully eluded the patrols sent out 
after it but was forced to withdraw 
quickly several times in order to avoid 
capture by advancing brigade units. 

At 2330, Wednesday night, the re- 
connaissance platoon worked its way 
around the Ninth Marines right flank 
and pulled a nuisance raid on the 
brigade CP. Lights in the blackout 
tents went out as staccato bursts from 
the enemy machine guns broke the 
silence of the night. The outpost under 
fire was reinforced and the reconnais- 
sance platoon withdrew. 

The problem secured early Thursday 
morning, and the men, grimy and 
weary, returned to the brigade camp, 
happy with the prospects of a refresh- 
ing shower, hot chow, clean clothes 
and a comfortable bunk. 

Results of the training which the men 
of the brigade had received since June, 
1947, were evident as the maneuver 
progressed. This training and condition- 
ing has prepared the First Provisional 
Marine Brigade for its part in the 
Marine Corps’ role of remaining “On 
Guard—For The Peace.” END 
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PFC Charles Ondrejik, on liberty in 
Washington, D.C., visits the Cherry 
Blossom display at the Tidal Basin 
The girl? She's Miss Arietta Schmuck 


Heads or Tails 


The good old days when a carriet 
ground crewman had only to watch out 
for the propellors, are fast passing into 
oblivion The fiery new jet jobs are 
making it pretty hot for the boys, fore 
and aft of the wings 

It is now becoming quite apparent 
that the prop planes were comparatively 
easy to handle About the only thing 
you had to watch out for was your hat 
in the slipstream, or your head in the 
shining, transparent disk that a spin 
ing propellor will make 

The blast from a turbo-jet will not 
only take your hat. It will take you 
too, and probably burn you to medium 
well as you roll down the deck behind 
your chapeau. You aren't safe in front 
either. The entry ducts have enough 
suction power to pin you hard against 
the fuselage or wing. If you lose some 
of your clothing in the engine this way 
there won't be any sympathy from the 
ship’s command. Instead, there may be 
trouble 
are not designed for the consumption 


Jet engines are expensive and 


of buttons, pocket combs and metal 
dog tags. The motor could be ruined 
and so could a luckless sailor 

Best approach seems to be from the 
side. Either wing tip will do and, to 
play safe, why not hitch yourself to the 
flight tower with a long, strong line 
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Purgatory 


A Jap soldier gave himself up recen 
ly He had been hiding out on Palau 
Island since 1943 After five years 
undercover he surrendered to the 
Palauans 

I want to stay on the island he 
told them And when the Navy boys 
got on the scene he amplified his re 
quest 

I want to become a Christian he 
said, “and go to Heaven 

The Navy considered, and sent him 


to Japan instead 


° 
Mismates 
»o your feet arent mates 
That’s no gag to the hundred f 
veople whose feet don't match Th 


‘ 


’ 
have to buy two pairs of shoes in order 
to fit each foot properly. Present shoe 
price it a rough deal 

Miss Ruth C. Rubin of St. Louis 
‘ 


victim of an attack of polio, grew a 


s make 


little tired of buying two pairs of shoes 
She reasoned that there must be many 
others like herself who had odd shoes 
left over 
Odd Shoe Exchange, 6267 Clemens Ave 
St. Louis 5, Mo 

Miss Rubin doesn't deal in shoes 
Through her unique 


So she founded the National 





Only in names 
clearing house, a broker's wife in New 


York shares shoes with a housewife in 








eight-year-old 


Calveston Texas an 





D. C. swaps shoes 
with a boy in Seattle 

At first, Miss Rubin operated the shoe 
But today 
because of the flood of letters from am- 


hange as a free service 


putees, victims of accident and disease, 
a ‘nominal registration fee is charged 
This covers the cost of indexing and 
cross-indexing of shoe types and sizes 
and all the other information necessary 


to bring “mismates”™ together 


Wrong Field 


Six Marines 
ture by the Chinese Communists when 
their R5C 

arly landed at the Red Manchurian 


narrowly escaped cap- 
Commando transport plane 


ipital of Harbin through a navigation- 
Captain William Rozier of Camden, 
South Carolina, pilot of the Commando, 
said that he circled over Harbin, mak- 
ing a field approach pattern, thinking 

that he was over Changchun 
A Chines« 


lightly on the 


passenger tapped me 


shoulder,” Rozier said, 
warned me: (‘If 


I would 


and nonchalantly 
youre preparing to land here, 
advise against it’.” 

Rozier put the C-RSC into a steep 
climbing turn to get out of the area. 
The Communists, he said, were “too 
surprised” to fire at the plane. 








Sexpert 


“Occupation?” asked the classifica- 
tion man. 

“Ah’m a chicken sexer,” replied Pri- 
vate Jimmy Simmons of Oklahoma. 

Completely baffled and suspecting a 
gag, the classification man finally wrote 
down Simmons’ occupation. The sec- 
tion couldn't find a spec number for it. 

Today, ex-Marine Simmons, six-foot 
four, soft-spoken, does his fowl duty 
near Philadelphia. He's not at all dis- 
mayed when people laugh at his job. 
“They're just ignorant,” he says 

When a chicken first pecks out of its 
shell, small poultry operators are very 
glad that it is a chicken, and not a 
duck or a rotten egg. That’s about 
how much they know of chicken raising. 
Stick an egg under a hen, let it bake, 
and pretty soon a chicken pops out. 
The question of whether it is a boy 
or a girl chicken doesn’t matter much. 
The fowl will probably get run over 
by a truck anyhow. 

But to the big poultry breeders, sex 
is everything. Boy chickens, cockerels, 
grow faster and are in great demand by 
the fried chicken fanciers. Girl chick- 
ens, or pullets, endear themselves to 


egg lovers. And the egg lovers get 


@ 2 


hopping mad when they get stuck with 
a bunch of juvenile roosters. 

That’s where the chicken sexer comes 
in. To the average uniformed lout a 
chicken’s sex is in doubt until it either 
lays an egg or crows. Even fairly 
skilled operators can't tell the difference 
under two months. 

But the sharp-eyed, inquisitive, 
chicken inspectors like ex-Marine Sim- 
mons can spot the difference before the 
fowl is completely dry. 

Said Simmons, picking up a peeping 
bit of yellow fuzz: “There are only 130 
chicken sexers in the United States 
It's a very fine profession.” 

He squinted at the chick, placed it in 
a box and announced quietly: ‘She's 
a boy.” 


Page Hercules 


According to the Red Star, Soviet 
Army newspaper, the comparatively 
small number of Marines in the Medi- 
terranean are out to conquer the world. 

Of course, it’s news to the Marines 
and Washington, but the Red Star 
claims that the Corps “has the task of 
invading Greece, Palestine, and other 
areas attractive to certain American 
circles.” In a five-column article, the 
paper said that the “Task” included 


not only the Mediterranean but the 
rest of the world and is “quite obviously 
to carry out landing operations designed 
to support reactionaries in the interests 
of American imperialists.” 

How these operations could be ac- 
complished by so few Marines was not 
explained by the Red Star. 

And flattery will get them nowhere. 


Scholarship Established 


General Vandegrift, 18th Command 
ant, was recently honored by his selec- 
tion as one of the seven top wartime 
military leaders for whom scholarships 
were established in the Southwest. 

Jesse H. Jones, millionaire and for- 
mer Secretary of Commerce, was re- 
sponsible for the honor through Hous- 
ton Endowment Incorporated. 

The scholarship provides $10,000 be 
made available in annual payments 
over ten years at Rice Institute for 
young men of outstanding ability who 
wish to continue training for a commis- 
sion in the United States Naval Service. 

Admirals Nimitz, King, and Halsey, 
and Generals Eisenhower, MacArthur 
and Patton were similarly honored at 
Rice and at the University of Texas 
A. & M. and New Mexico Institute. 
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Pictured above is 


enlisted men 
the top of a 100-foot tower 


Cold Feet 


Last job I pulled said the Sarge 
was in warm water. I blew up a reef 
off Saipan 

The other members of the underwater 


demolition team shrugged, pulled on 


their long underwear, got into their rub 
ber suits, and began smearing their 
taces with petroleum jelly 
They were preparing for the coldest 
‘ 


mission of a cold war 


Submarines, transports, and other 
vessels of the First Task Fleet com 
manded by Vice Admiral George D 
Murray, lay off Kodiak Island wher 


they were taking part in the Alaskan 


maneuvers An icy wind swept the 
decks On the surface of the water 
lay skins of ice, inches of slush, and 


floes four inches thick. It was definit: 
ly no time for a swim 

But the underwater scouts from the 
first Marine Division Reconnaissanc« 
Company: led by Major Charles A 
Rigaud, and from the Navy Underwater 
Demolition Team No. 1, commanded by 
Lt. Alfred R. Sears, had a job to do 

Underwater scouting isn't easy at any 
time, even in warm tropical waters. The 
wartime job of the demolition teams is 
to blast obstacles from enemy beaches 
All of the 


powerful swimmers who slid into the 


in pre-invasion missions 


freezing sea and swam toward Kodiak 
had learned their work the hard way 
in World War II, but they'd never 


th 


worked this far nort! 
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The Living Emblem of the U. S. Marines 

formed at Parris Island in 1919 by 100 officers and 9000 
The photographer got his unusual shot from 
built especially for his use 


annual 


They swam through the slush, under 
in water 4 degrees below freezing 

for periods of over an hour. They re 
surfaced only after missions’ wer 
ct mpleted 

If a beachhead has to be established 
at the North Pole, the Marines and the 
Navy can do the job 

The frigid operation had one casualty 
A sailor aboard the transport Ganther 


f ‘ 


suffered frost-bitten feet 


Ethiopian Method 


Selective Service chilled a lot of ci- 
vilians in the World War II draft. But 
the poor dodos haven't seen anything 
yet. If present draft plans are adopted 
everybody in the nation will be unde1 
the Selective Service thumb Women 
and children will be drafted for national 
service, along with the men 

Said General Lewis Hershey, Selective 
Service Director 

We have had almost no experience 

trying to control everybody The 
proposed plan is a_ breath-taking 
ide a 

But it isn’t new Other countries 
have drafted down to the diapered and 
doddering 

When Ethiopia was attacked by Italy 
in 1935, Emperor Haile Selassie issued 
the following draft order 

1. When this order is received 

all men and boys able to carry a 

spear will go to Addis Ababa 


Azalea Festival 


7 — 4 


The Marine guidon bearer above and a rifle company of the 
Second Division get an informal inspection from a youthful 
citizen of Wilmington, N.C., just before taking part in the 


The division band led the parade 


2. Every married man _ will 
bring his wife to cook and wash 
for him 

‘3. Every unmarried man will 
bring any unmarried woman he can 
find to cook and wash for him 

+. Women with babies, the 
blind, and those too aged and in- 
firm to carry a spear, are excused. 
“5. Anyone found at home after 


receiving this order will be killed.” 


Pleasure by Proxy 


It isn’t everyone, sympathic as they 
might feel, who will go around buying 
baseball tickets for orphans, least of all 
Marines who are tough-minded for the 
most part and not given to being easy 
But one recent day Sergeant William S 
Mitchell bought not one ticket but 60 
for the youngsters at the New York City 
Ottilie Orphan's home. On top of the 
tickets he threw in 50 cents for each 
kid for the securing of hot dogs and pop. 

The game, in the Yankee Stadium, 
was between the Yanks and the Detroit 
Tigers. Mitchell didn't go himself. He 
had been hit on Iwo Jima and was still 
confined to a bed in St. Albans hospital, 
where he had had a lot of time to think 
about orphans and other less fortunate 
people like himself. But he heard the 
game over the radio and it seemed to 
him there was a lot more yelling than 
you could usually pick up on the 


wireless 














WR Basketball 


their low number of active 
duty Women’s Reserve 


at Headquarters Marine Corps has 


De spite 
members, the 





lined up a strong athletic program 
During the last basketball season their 
playing schedule listed 26 games with 
local Wa ngton nment offices 
and high school tean Of that total 
they won 11 and lost 1 

Th ta! f the female sextet was 


Sergeant Margaret “Junior” Crowel of 


Chagrin Falls, Ohio. “Junior” scored 
a total of 229 points for the women Ma 
rines. Before enlisting she spent four 
years iptain of the Chagrin Falls 
basketball tean 


New Books Available 


The first two in a series of historical 
studies of Marine Battles in World War 
II, being prepared by the Historical Sex 
Division of Public 

Marine Corps 


tion, 


Information 
Headquarters have re 


been completed and released 


} 
cently 


The Defense of Wake,” was com 
piled and written by Lieutenant Col 


ynnel R. D 


lection of omecial 


Heinl, Jr 


records and the per 


from a huge col 


sonal recollections of the officers and 


n Wake 


during its sieg« 





and capture by the Japanese “The 
Battle for Tarawa,” was written in a 
milar manner by Captain James R 
Stock 
Bot! ks are well written and illus 
trated with an excellent selection of 
phe raphs and maps. Col. Heinl has 





Charles Fahrenholtz, a member of St. 


6510 


Veterans of Foreign Wars, gives his pint of blood for 


managed to recapture a lot of the drama 
and aggressiveness of the defenders in 
their stubborn efforts to hold the island 
of Wake While the 


not quite as informal 


Tarawa book is 
with 
Wake 


Por rd 


dealing 


larger units than those in the 


epic, Capt. Stockman sketches a 


and the 


Marine 


yperational picture of Tarawa 


fierce struggle of the Second 





Division to capture the island 

The Defense of Wake a 75-page 
monograph—exclusive of maps—is the 
story of a handful of men who fought 
overwhelming odds 
effected in de 


valiantly 


The heroic 


against 


struggle they 


fense of Wake Island would have done 
credit to a larger and well equipped 
hghting fore It was made more epic 
by the fact that they were poorly 


and men. This 
led by the Di 


Information, includes 


equipped, both in arms 


monograph, as i 
Public 


many of the little known incidents sur 


iS cal 


rector of 


rounding the battle The fact that a 
relief expedition was but 425 miles from 
Wake when the island commander or 


+ 


Devereux tO 


dered Major 


a surrender to the 


arrange for 


Japanese is re 


; 


counted, as well as a description of the 


Marine 


counterattack on Wilkes which 


cleared th picked landing force of 
Japanese” from the island 
The Battle For Tarawa,” does not 


Wake 
00k, but it does give a graphic picture 
Marines faced before 


and the grim bat 


deal with small units like the 


} 
f what the they 


reached the beaches 


tle It explains the part 


Tarawa played in the building of a tre 


on the beaches 


mendous which later 


amphibious force 


Louis Marine Post 


thumbs. It w 


use in a Veterans Hospital 
VFW unit in Missouri and 


lashed out at the Marshall and Mari- 
anas Islands, and why the Marines suf- 
fered such high casualties in capturing 
this small piece of coral. 

While the book little that 
has not ly been written, it is 
both the 


contains 
alreac 
veteran 


interesting reading for 


and those who followed the 


adline ; (of 


of Tarawa 


battle in the he their daily 
in defiance 
y teachings, that 
could be 


And, the 


newspapers. Tarawa proved 


+ 


of all previous mili 
a strongly defended island 
assault 


taken by amphibious 


1istakes made here, and later corrected 
in the Marshalls, are well defined in this 
book Both monographs are recom 
mended reading for either recruits or 
veterans. The books may be purchased 


from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing 
ton, D. C The Defense of Wake 

and The Battle for Tarawa,” 


for $1.50 


Two Thumb Limit 
Tilmon Jackson wanted to get 
the Navy—but he had 


Lieutenant Hubert Stricland 


S195 


into 


three thumbs 


medical 
fficer at the recruiting station in Bir 
tried to let 


physical 


Alabama him 


You're in fine 


mingham 
qaown easy 
‘but, we have too 
Navy 


ildn’t look ge 0d 


condition he said 


nany men in the who are all 
You've 
J three 

So what did Jackson do 

He went to the nearest hospital and 
had one thumb taken off 


Now twe 


wabbing deck: 


thumbed 


Tilmon is happily 
END 


Post 6510 is the only all-Marine 
is an active leader in civic affairs 











San Diegos Keserves 


The 11th Tank Battalion observes 
its first anniversary with a full 


roster, ten Mark IV tanks and a band 





The |Ith Battalion has its own armory 
and garage, complete with powerful tanks 


by Sgt. Lindley S. Allen 


Leatherneck Staff Write 


YEAR ago this month, in a story titled “Mechan 





ized Minutemen,” Leatherneck covered the a 
tivities of San Diego’s Marine Reserves The 
story was brief since the 11th Tank Battalion was still en eee Ay ot wh NN 
practically a paper organization. A small group of 50 ete So" s AS x SASS Z “~ 
men, most of them in civilian clothes, met once a week P 5 
: “ae Maneuvers at the tank-driving range on the former Sea 
in an unused barracks at Recruit Depot Tanks, con : s a 3 
School compound at San Diego, keep all hands interested 


spicuously absent, were “due any day 
That was in July, 194 An almost incredible ex 


pansion has occured since this first tiny group started tacting their buddies in tanks. Farther down the hall 
the Reserve program rolling Today. the battalion the 15-piece Reserve band blares forth with their rendi 
has reached its authorized strength of 281 enlisted tion of “Semper Fidelis.” 
and 20 officers There is no mistaking the military At the armory, Lieutenant Colonel W. R. (Rip) Col 
character of the outfit. Men attend drills in utilities or lins, officer in charge of the Inspector and Instructors 
greens, depending on the nature of their duties. No staff, directs an interested group of one-night-a-week 
longer are the tankmen confined to one small barracks Marines trouble-shooting a jeep In another shop 
The ever-increasing number of enlistments made it Warrant Officer Carl Sorenson supervises an advanced 
necessary to transfer over to the old Sea School com class as they tear down a complicated tank motor 
pound Out on the tank-driving range, Sergeant Charley 

But the most gratifying change has been the addi Cline takes novice drivers through their paces. Last 
tion of ten powerful Mark IV tanks—the famed Gen year Cline was wrestling ice blocks for a local ice 
eral Shermans whose ugly silhouettes were so familiar company, now he is one of five reserves in the battalion 
and welcome to Marine infantrymen during the Pacific on continuous active duty. Known as “station-keepers,”’ 
War they are charged with maintenance and upkeep of 

What a difference a year has made! equipment 

Taking a quick tour of the main office building on These tanks are the one big advantage the battalion 
Wednesday nights between 2000 and 2200—the regular has over other outfits in the race for new recruits. High 
period for drill—one is amazed at the varied activities school youngsters, fond of hot-rods or anything with a 
these Reserves engage in. In the radio shack, commu motor, have a weakness for armored vehicles. Many 
nications men are huddled about a walky-talky con a_husky youth has signed his enlistment papers for 
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Although many former Marines have joined the battalion, 
a large number of high school and college men are active 


the chance of maneuvering one of these 
steel monsters over the rough driving 
range Special classes are held every 
Saturday afternoon, and everyone is 
welcome including wives, girl friends 
and children 


HE human touch is apparent in a 
housing bureau which has been in 
augurated recently by this Reserve bat- 
talion to assist the family men who are 
having difficulties with the vexing prob- 
lem. A weekly mimeographed news 
paper keeps the tankmen posted on bat- 
talion happenings. There are pay clerks 
and muster roll clerks, first sergeants 
and company commanders, boots still 
attending high school and veteran Ma- 
rines who look back on years of service 
both in peace and war. The problems 
of civilian life are forgotten for two 
hours each Wednesday night and the 
men concentrate on becoming first-class 
tank specialists They are the new 
citizen Marines 
After bringing his own outfit up to 
strength, Col. Collins activated another 
Reserve company at Oceanside last 
Spring. A Baker-type company, it is 
administered directly from the present 
organization. Part of the I. and I. staff 


have been transferred to Camp Delmar 
for this purpose With hundreds of 
former Marines living and working at 
Col. Collins confidently ex 
pects his new unit to enjoy as much 


Oceanside, 


success as the San Diego Reserves have 
had. The company’s TO calls for 165 
enlisted and five officers. 

What are the reasons for the phenom 
enal growth of the Reserve program 
in San Diego? Col. Collins said that 
its success or failure depended on two 
things—support of the community, and 
support of the Regular Marine units in 
the area 

“On both counts,” the 
clared, “we have been extremely for 


colonel de 
tunate.’ 


“OL. Collins credits San Diego's 
Mayor Harley Knox, with lead 

ing the way toward full-fledged com- 
munity support of the Reservists. As 
honorary chairman of the Citizens’ Ma- 
rine Corps Committee, the mayor has 
given unstintingly of his time in build 
ing up interest in the outfit. He has pub 
licly stated on many occasions that he 
feels the Reserve program is of utmost 
necessity to the nation’s defens¢ He 
believes that a trained group of young 


members of the outfit. All are absorbed in the business 
of training, as proved by their 80 per cent attendance record 








Lieutenant Colonel W. R. (Rip) Collins, 
CO, lectures at a college assembly 
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Models in this atomic age 
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by Lieut. Clifford E. McCollam, USMC 


F you find yourself doing a tour of duty in the ma- 
jestic Pfadango Archipelago with the tropical sea 
monotonously lapping a palm fringed beach, your 
time may hang heavily. And, if you're a victim of 
boredom, you might follow the example of our ancient 
mariners—try model-building 
As a hobby and diversion, model-making dates back 
to the days of wooden ships and iron men. It seems 
that these iron men were not completely immune to 
the boredom of a long voyage. The brutal labor re- 
quired to sail the old vessels sent the average boot to 
his sack, dreading the call to return topside, but many 
crusty old salts found plenty of time to carve remark- 
ably accurate reproductions of their ships. 
Rapid-paced, modern day living, however, discour- 
ages the enjoyment of a hobby full of tedious processes, 
so the manufacturers of model-making kits, for ships, 
airplanes, autos, trains and a large number of other 

















The electric starter spins the prop. 





Hobbyists gets a kick out of noisy, fast models. 


items, have taken much of the time-consuming labor 
out of the craft. Pre-carved hulls for ships, ready-cast 
metal, plastic and wood parts for fittings for all types 
of models have caused Americans in all age groups to 
plunge into modelcraft with tremendous enthusiasm. 

The increasing popularity of model-making, and 
other hobbycrafts during recent years, may be attributed 
to the steady decrease in the number of working hours 
which Americans must spend in earning their living. 
A 40-hour week in civilian industry leaves many hours 
in which’ to enjoy recreational hobbies. 

Marines benefit from similarly favorable duty hours 
An added encouragement toward the enjoyment of 
hobbycrafts is given Marines when tours of duty at 
isolated establishments lessen the availability of or- 
dinary recreational facilities. 

Those who have not assembled a model airplane kit 
since Boy Scout or high school days before the last 
war, will be rocked back in wide-eyed amazement when 
they take their first look at some of the new control-line 


These control line models from Corr's 
Washington Hobby Distributors are speedy—ship in foreground makes 120 mph 





This high-speed model racing 
car is ready, spits a white hot spark from coil wire to miniature spark plug 


are noisy and fast, powered with gas and jet engines 


or radio-controlled flying models now on the market. 
The confidence and technical know-how with which 
model racing car enthusiasts send their tiny thunder- 
bolts careening around the sweeping curves of 20-inch 
tracks rival the talents of Indianapolis Speedway kings. 
The beginning model-builder need not be alarmed by 
the elaborate and highly technical appearance of this 
hobby. Numerous simple kits are available from dealers 
in hobbycraft supplies which will enable the beginner 
to create accurately-scaled models on his very first try. 
These kits contain pre-shaped parts, ready-made cast- 
ings and fittings which require no more than a slight 
deburning and smoothing with abrasive paper or a file. 
With these kits the model-builder is required to do a 
limited amount of carving, sawing, drilling, filing, 
gouging, and painting; enough of the basic rough fin- 
ishing has been completed for him so that he may 
rapidly complete his model and begin to enjoy the 
pleasure of putting it into operation. 
Blocks of balsa, sugar pine, mahogany, whitewood 
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HE horseman knew he was being followed. An 
animal perception, sharpened by loneliness and 
fear, told Lieutenant Gillespie, USMC, that the 
Indians were close ~n his trail. Unless he could reach 
Fremont’s camp by nightfall, he knew that his scalp 


would be passed around a Modoc campfire 

Gillespie’s scalp was not expendable. In 17 years 
of Marine Corps action he had risked his neck hundreds 
of times. This time there was more to lose than his 
life. He was a confidential agent of President James 


K. Polk. The information he 
the destiny of California. 
Gillespie checked his pistols, estimated the strength 
left in his winded hors« The sun was low over the 
pines. He knew that he had two hours at the most 
Then something whispered at his left ear, and a slim 
Gillespie spurred 


carried might decide 


arrow quivered in a tree beside him 
his horse and thundered through the forest 

This was Spring 1846. Seven months had passed 
and 8000 miles had been covered since Gillespie had 
sat in the White Houss President's 
instructions. The precise, clean-shaven Polk was con- 
cerned with one thing alone—Manifest Destiny—and 
moral issues didn’t enter into it. Polk wanted Cali- 
fornia. At that time California, a province of Mexico, 
included all of Nevada, half the state of Utah, and part 
of Arizona. Four nations were fighting a cold war for 
this territorial plum: Great Britain, with a good chance, 
France and Russia with slim chances, and the United 
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listening to the 


States in the golden seat. Mexico, the patsy, was taking 
a siesta. 

There was no organized spy system then. Communi- 
cations were too slow. Polk was depending on two men. 
One, John C. Fremont of the U.S. Topographical En- 
gineers, operated in the California territory apparently 
to make maps, actually as a spy and an agent prova- 
cateur. The other man, Thomas O. Larkin, was Ameri- 
can consul at Monterey. 

Gillespie was dealt in on the game simply because 
he was a fighting adventurer. Polk needed a messen- 
ger—someone smart enough and tough enough to travel 
through several thousand miles of hostile territory and 
get through in one piece. 

Gillespie had fought all his life. His parents in 
Pennsylvania had christened him Archibald, and he 
had left a trail of skinned noses and split lips when 
the boys ribbed him about it. He enlisted in the Ma- 
rine Corps in 1828 as a private. The pay: $6 a month. 
In four years, he literally fought his way up to second 
lieutenant, which position paid the handsome salary of 
$25 a month. In those days promotions were almost im- 
they were awarded only for extraordinary 
No details are available as to how Gillespie 
He saw action on half a dozen 


possible; 
heroism. 
made first lieutenant. 
ships and fought in the Indian Wars 

The Marine looked like a fighter. He had enormous 
hands, the sloping shoulders of a hitter and a tall rangy 


frame. A superb horseman, excellent shot, he was as 



























































equally at home with six gun and saber 
as he was with his two fists 

“You'll get through,” said Polk. “If 
anybody can. . 

When Gillespie left the White House, 
the conquest of California began 

Gillespie, dressed in civvies with the 
secret documents pinned inside his 
shirt, boarded a ship for Vera Cruz, 
Mexico. (Of course, the Panama Canal 
didn't exist in those days. Ships bound 
for the Pacific rounded Cape Horn.) 

He traveled overland by horse to 
Mexico City where he nearly lost his 
life. 


HE Mexican 

thrown the government. The of 
ficers had launched a victory celebration 
on an ocean of tequila. They were bet 
ting on war with the Gringos and on 
Great .Britain’s support. (The Mexican 
ambassador had left Washington on the 
day of the Texas annexation.) The 
Mexican officers were laying bets on the 
cowardice of the Yanquis. To prove it, 
they rioted through the streets, ripping 
down the signs of the American mer- 
chants, and taking pot shots at any 
stray American businessmen they could 
find. Gillespie was disguised as an 
American businessman. 


Army had over 















OA secret agent can’t win a war all by 


himself—but Gillespie tried to 


do it. He was a Marine 


by Sgt. Lindley S. Allen 


Leatherneck Staff Writer 


He left Mexico City faster than he'd 
arrived—unwounded As soon as he 
had reached comparative safety, Gilles- 
pie memorized the. documents he car- 
ried, and built a small fire with them 
If he died the secret would go to the 
grave with him. 

He worked his way across Mexico 
in spite of bandits, soldiery and hostile 
civilians. At Mazatlan he boarded the 
USS Cyane, sailed to Honolulu, and 
from there back to Monterey 

The first part of his mission had 
taken six months. He delivered the 
message to Thomas Larkin and shoved 
off immediately for Yerba Buena (San 
Francisco) in search of Fremont. 

There were all sorts of wild rumors 
Every tat 
tered settler gave information, about 
Fremont—and the Indians. There was 
talk that the Mexicans had stirred up 
the Indians to make war on the Ameri- 


floating around the country 


cans. Gillespie rode on 

The Indians picked up his trail in 
Southern Oregon and stalked him at a 
leisurely pace, waiting for him to relax 
his guard, but the wary Gillespie didn't 
sleep. The war party could have fallen 
on him in a body at any time, but they 
chose to wait. 


Gillespie killed his horse in the ride 


to escape them. Just as the sun dis- 
appeared behind the trees on his third 
day without sleep, Gillespie reached 
the shore of Big Klamath Lake. A man 
stepped from behind the trees, palm 
held outward. Gillespie held his fire. 
It was Kit Carson, famed Indian fighter 
and advance scout for Fremont. 


(5 LLESPIE'S message must have 

been good because Fremont and 

the scouts had a celebration that night 

In the excitement and hullabaloo, Fre- 

mont neglected to post a guard. Even 

Kit Carson went to sleep with his rifle 
unloaded. 

While the camp slept, the Modocs 
crept quietly upon them and split the 
skulls of the two men lying beside Gil- 
lespie. It was a good fight, lasting 
through the night and until noon the 
next day. Fremont and Gillespie, now 
second in command, trailed the Indians, 
killed the Modoc chieftain and most 
of the raiding party. 

For a month the two secret agents 
were a sore spot to the Navy which 
was trying to remain neutral until war 
was Officially declared. Fremont and 
Gillespie went through California, sys- 
tematically capturing towns, fighting 
guerrillas, Indians, anybody who wanted 
a fight. Some historians say that Gil- 
lespie and Fremont were in on the birth 
of the Bear Flag Republic at Sonoma. 
(The revolutionists took over Sonoma 
and established a “New Texas” in Cali- 
They needed a flag. A woman 
sacrified her underwear, a would-be 
artist painted a bear on it “that looked 
like a hog,”’ and a petticoat waved over 
@ new republic.) The bear flag lasted 
less than a month, folding when the 
news of war reached the West Coast. 

Gillespie and Fremort were now 
heartily embraced by Commodore Rob- 
ert O. Stockton. Gillespie was promoted 
to captain and Fremont to major. With 
became the 


fornia. 


this promotion, Gillespi« 
trouble shooter for the Pacific forces. 
He had been in hot water for a long 
time but it reached the boiling point in 
a few weeks 

Gillespie took part in most of the 
landing operations at San Francisco, 
Monterey, San Pedro, Santa Barbara, 
and San Diego. In two months Cali- 
fornia had been conquered. All known 
enemy forces had either laid down their 
arms or had been dispersed. Mexican 
General Castro had taken to the hills. 
Even the Mexican government admitted 
that California was lost. 
was left in charge of San 
Diego with only 48 men. Gen. Castro 
prepared to take the town, but Gillespie 
organized the settlers into a militia and 
showed so much strength that Castro 
took to his heels. This feat of holding 
a town in hostile territory with a hand- 
ful of men snowed everybody. 


Gillespie 
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Marine Band Drum Major Hansen 


wears full dress with brilliant red coat 


ARINE Corps uniforms have al 


of colorful 


ways been a symbol 


men and the Corps they repre 


sent Service and utility uniforms are 
exactly what their designations imply, 
they are meant for action and labor 
It is the dress uniform which carries 


the proud tradition of the Marines and 


serves as the trademark by which they 
are known throughout the world 

Since 1937, when the last regulations 
were published, many changes have 
been made in both the uniform and in 
the manner in which it is worn. New 
regulations have been prepared and it 


is the duty of each Marine, officer and 


enlisted, to inform himself and to dress 
accordingly 


It is required that Marines be neat 


and trim on all occasion At all times 
commanding officer re held responsi 
ble for the appearance and dress of the 
men serving under then 


All Marines are expected to uphold 
the dignity of the uniform and conduct 
will 


themselves in a manner which 


bring credit to themselves and_ the 
Corps. It is required by uniform regu 
lations that a careful inspection of 
uniforms be made befor any man is 


permitted to go on | 





For the first tim tl history of 
Marine uniform t wear 
ing of the hair I stated 


that the hair shall be trimmed neatly 


and closely, evenly graduated in ap 
peararice, and not ove » inches in 
length Shakespearia air-do's art 


definitely out The 
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regulation also 


PHOTOS BY SGT. JACK SLOCKBOWER 


Leatherneck Staff Photographer 


Dress Right 


by Sgt. Edward J. Evans 


leatherneck Staff Writer 


states that the face must be clean 
shaven, with a concession to military 
tradition in permitting the wearing of 
a mustache, but with ne eccentricities 

Headgear will be worn as issued; 
that is, without the pseudo sea-going 
curve in the barracks cap so popular 
among boots. The garrison cap will 
be worn straight fore and aft. When it 
is directed that chin straps shall be 
worn down, they will be worn under 
the chin as intended. When in the 
open and always when under arms, 
Marines will be covered When the 
climate warrants, the fiber sun helmet 
may be prescribed by the commanding 
officer for wear with the service and 
utility uniform 

‘he uniform coat or jacket shall 
always be worn for military ceremonies, 
on guard duty, and on liberty. Only 
when extremely high temperatures make 
it advisable may the commanding offi 
cer prescribe the shirt and scarf with 
out the coat 

In the orders for the Uniform of the 
Day, commanding officers will desig- 
nate the combinations to be worn 
These orders will specify the uniform 
for special ceremonies, inspections, 
duty and liberty, and only the com 
bination prescribed will be worn 

Since the blue uniform has recently 
returned.to common usage, its com 
binations will bear explanation. They 
are as follows: 

Dress A.—Blue cap cover—Blue coat 
and trousers—White gloves—Blue or 
White belt as prescribed—Medals— 
Sword when prescribed 

Dress B.—White cap cover—Blue 
coat and trousers—White 
White or Blue belt—Medals and Sword 

Dress C.—White cap cover—Blue 
coat and White trousers—White gloves 
—White belt—Medals and Sword 

Undress uniform is the same in com- 


gloves— 


binations as dress, except that in un- 
dress ribbons replace medals. 

Blue dress or undress shall be the 
uniform of the day for all men and 
officers on Sea Duty” or Recruiting 


Duty, except in extremely hot weather 
when the commanding officer may pre- 
scribe blue trousers and shirts, or sum- 
mer service. Blue dress or undress will 
also be worn on liberty as prescribed. 
uniforms may be worn in 


vicinity of posts and 


Service 
the immediate 
stations, and 
jackets may be worn on liberty when 
ordered as the uniform of the day. 
Service uniform may be worn when 
traveling between quarters and place of 
duty, or off the post when on duty 
All buttons on uniforms shall be 
fastened. 

When the overcoat is worn over the 
dress uniform in formation or on guard 
duty, the cartridge belt or pistol belt 
shall be worn. White gloves are never 
overcoat, leather or 


summer service with 


worn with the 
woolen gloves may be prescribed in 
cold weather. The only exception to 
this is at Marine Barracks, Washing 
ton, D. C., where the white belt and 
gloves are permitted with the overcoat 


on ceremonial occasions 


HE various uniform belts are 

worn with the buckle to the front 
and center and on the dress coat, cover- 
ing the bottom button. When the dress 
uniform is worn on duty the dress belt 
will also be worn. Commanding offi- 
cers will specify the blue belt for 
liberty 

With the return of the Marine Corps 
sword as a part of the uniform for 
officers and staff non-commissioned 
officers, the regulations governing usage 
of this arm are once more in effect. 
For the present the leather belt will 
be worn with the sword due to the 
inability of the white cloth belt to sup- 
port it. A white leather belt was used 
before the war. 

Swords shall be worn by all staff 
non-commissioned officers on occasions 
of ceremony when prescribed by the 
commanding officer. The sword is not 
to be worn with the service uniform, 
except on sea service Non-commis- 
sioned officers shall wear gloves when 














the sword is worn, except with the 
summer service uniform. All NCOs 
will attach the sword to the belt by 
means of a sword frog. 

Service uniforms have been changed 
since the last regulations were pub- 
lished, but the regulations have been 
changed only in respect to the new 
jackets. The field jacket now replaces 
the overcoat for field wear. The green 
woolen jacket is intended for field serv- 
ice wear and should fit loosely to allow 
for the addition of sweaters or an alpaca 
vest underneath. The khaki jacket is 
a part of the summer service uniform 
to be worn on liberty and should also 


be loose fitting. 


Since shoulder insignia have been 
declared obsolete, the chevrons and 
service stripes are the only markings 
worn on the sleeve of the jacket or 


coat, with the exception of certain naval 
designations authorized for sea service 
Marines. These are: gun captain, gun 
pointer first class, gun pointer second 
class, and the Navy “E” for gunnery 
efficiency. These are worn on the right 
sleeve only and are centered 214 inches 
from the cuff 


HEVRONS are to be worn mid- 

way between shoulder seam and 

elbow. Service stripes are worn on the 
dress coat, overcoat and service jackets 
on the outer half of each sleeve sloping 
toward the front at an angle of 30 
degrees. One service stripe is author- 
ized for each four year period of hon- 
orable service, continuous or otherwise, 
in the Marine Corps, Marine Corps 
Reserve, Navy, Naval Reserve, Army 
and Army Reserve or National Guard. 
A slight change has been made in 





‘Blues A'’—worn by Marines in cold 


climates. ‘‘Dress'’ calls for medals 


the manner of wearing leggings for 
field service. The trousers will now be 
loose about the knee and folded down 
over the tops of the leggings 

When not in use, all uniforms should 
be kept on hangers. Frequent brushing 
and airing will prevent moths and mold 
Oil and grease can be from 
blue uniforms by rubbing the 
of blue cloth soaked in 
This same method 


removed 
spots 
with a piece 
benzine or acetone 
can be used on fresh paint stains. Old 
paint stains may be stubborn but hard 
rubbing with turpentine will usually 
remove them 
burn may be removed by rubbing with 
the flat side of a silver coin 

White 
should never be sent to the laundry 
Marines can do a better job on these 


A light singe or cigaret 


belts, cap covers, and gloves 


articles with plenty of soap and hot 
water applied with a stiff brush. A 
small amount of bleach or bluing in the 
rinse will insure whiteness, the sun will 
do the rest 


is taken 


Ironing is unnecessary if 
that 
are not wrinkled in washing 

Brass buckles can be polished with 
a soft cloth soaked with a good metal 
Wash with hot water 
with a 


care gloves and covers 


or silver polish 
to remove all dirt and 
soft cloth 

It has been discovered that the but 
tons and ornaments for the new dress 
brass, but 


shine 


uniforms are not. solid 
standard bronze given a brass plating 
or coating Attempts to these 
buttons and ornaments remove the 
brass coating causing them to reveal 
the reddish color of the bronze. These 
buttons and ornaments should not be 


shine 


shined or the original lacquer removed 
unless absolutely necessary 





“Blues B''—used in warm climates. 
Ribbons are specified for ‘‘Undress"’ 


The old military term, “spit and 
polish,” is familiar to every old-timer, 
especially in regard to shoes. This 
ritual consists of working down the 
polish with liberal amounts of water 
or saliva until the leather begins to 
shine with a hard finish without the 
use of a cloth. Then by rubbing lightly 
a soft cloth, a high luster is ob- 
tained. Since the finish depends upon 
the thickness of the wax, the shine may 
In the old days any 
man who stepped on another's toe after 
several hours of spit-shining was likely 
to get knots on his head. 


with 


chip or scratch 


SINCE the new dress coat has 
pockets, the rule of placing the 
ribbons one-eighth of an inch above the 
left pocket seam and one-eighth inch be- 
tween the rows applies here. If shooting 
medals are they take the same 
spacing with the first row of ribbons 
above. When the uniform order calls for 
Dress, meaning with medals, the medals 
will be placed in a single row midway 
and second buttons. 
Medal ribbons will be attached to a 
suspension bar and overlapped to 
accommodate the full number of 
medals. The bar may extend from the 
center seam of the coat to the seam 
of the arm if necessary. The overlap 
of ribbons will depend upon the num- 
ber of When 
medals are worn, any ribbons for which 
issued will be 
proper order over the 
Medal of Honor is 
neck. 


worn 


between the first 


medals to be worn. 


no medals have been 
placed in_ the 
right pocket. The 
worn with the ribbon around the 
wearing of 


These few notes on the 


medals and ribbons complete the picture 





of the well-dressed Marine END 
; 
“Blues C''—for special ceremonies 


in Washington, D.C., and the tropics 
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GREAT DATES OF THE MARINE CORPS 


JULY 3, 1898 





THE BATTLE OF SANTIAGO 


HE morning mists disappeared, promising a bright, 
clear day for July 3, 1898. Battle cruisers steamed 
slowly past the mouth of Santiago harbor seeking 
the signs of activity which would mean the end of a 
long, watchful blockade 
Ashore, the army of Americans and Cubans under 
General Shafter moved in on the harbor. The victories 
at El Caney and San Juan the previous day had set the 
stage for the most decisive battle of the four-month war. 
If Admiral Cervera did not move to save his fleet now it 
would certainly be captured by the land forces, if he 
made an attempt to run the blockade he would have to 
face the guns of the American Atlantic Squadron com- 
manded by Commodore Schley 
Before noon the order came from the Governor-General! 


at Havana for Cervera to make his last stand. He steamed 


slowly through the narrow and treacherous channel 
straight into the muzzles of heavy guns aboard the USS 
Brooklyn, Oregon, New York, Texas and Indiana. At- 
tempting to take advantage of cover by shore batteries, 
the Spanish fleet swung Westward close to the shore 
line. The American fleet formed the line-of-battle along- 


Aboard the ships of the American squadron, Marines 


side the Spaniards and began pouring shells into them. 


manned the secondary batteries of one-pounders and Colt 
automatic guns. They performed their traditional duty 
as riflemen and provided auxiliary service as signalmen 
and orderlies. The accurate hits of the Marine batteries 
on the Spanish ships brought high praise from the naval 
commanders. 

The Marine detachment of the Brooklyn, commanded 
by Captain Murphy, served their guns with cool efficiency. 
Early in the action, the forward starboard six-pounder 
jammed. In attempting to remove the shell from the 


breech, the case was detached from the projectile which 
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remained jammed in the bore. Corporal Robert Gray, 
of the port battery, volunteered to clear the disabled gun 
and worked his way out along the barrel, clinging to the 
Jacob's ladder with one hand and trying to manipulate 
the long heavy rammer with the other. 

It was a precarious position and Gray nearly went 
overboard. Eventually he gave up the task. Quarter 
Gunner Smith was sent by the executive officer to clear 
the gun and he too found the position untenable and 
had to return. The only alternative solution would 
have been the dismounting of the gun, at a time when 
every round was desperately needed. 

Private Harry MacNeal of the gun crew, volunteered 
to make one more attempt to dislodge the missile. He 
crept out on the hot barrel clinging fast to the rammer 
and straining to keep his balance. Overhead the forward 
turret guns nearly knocked him overboard with their 
blast. He made his way out to the muzzle and inserted 
the rammer. As he worked, shells from the enemy burst 
close by and a chief yeoman was killed, his blood spat- 
tering two Marine orderlies. 

By extreme disregard for his own safety and concen- 
tration on his mission, MacNeal was able to ram the 
jammed shell clear and return to take up his position 
as a member of the gun crew. Private MacNeal was 
awarded the Navy Medal of Honor at the end of the war. 

One by one the Spanish ships had either been sunk 
by the highly accurate fire, or been run aground by their 
own crews. Adm. Cervera and 750 survivors were picked 
up by the American squadron and taken under Marine 
guard to Annapolis and Portsmouth. The destruction 
of the Spanish fleet made the end of the war absolute. 
Marine service ashore and afloat in this shortest of wars 
had brought high praise and public acclaim to the small 
but efficient Corps. END 
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"Oh that's just Egbert, he's terribly jealous!" "Tell me more about when you were in the horse marines” 

















CWO Fred Locke and his San Diego band present a warmup 
concert for the Armory crowd of Reserves and prospects 


J HEN the Disc Jockey Association of Greater 
\ L. A. organized a recent plug for the West Coast 
Marine Reserve, they turned in one of the most 
successful one night stands in the history of the business. 
The huge party was the brainchild of Harry Maiz- 
lish, of Warner Bros., one of the enterprising gentlemen 
who engineered the famous Friendship Train. ‘“ Jockies” 
Bob McLaughin, of KLAC, Bill Leydon, KMPC, Gene 
Norman, KFWB, and Peter Potter, KFWB, directed 
the entertainment Former Marine Lieutenant Bob 
Crosby who has contributed a great deal of his time 
and talent to the Reserve since his release from active 
duty, MCed the show 
For three hours thousands of “Reserveligible’” young 
men, their dates and friends jammed the huge Los 
Angeles Marine Reserve Armory to applaud a parade 
of stage, screen and radio stars. Jerry Gray and his 
orchestra, of radio’s “Club 15,” and the crack San Diego 
Marine Corps Band, under the baton of CWO Fred 
Locke, provided the music - 
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Disc Jockey 
Party 


Star entertainment and dance promote 


recruiting for Los Angeles Reserves 


tC 





tS 


William Lundigan and Bob Crosby tune up for the show with 
a serenade and get varied reactions from the L. A. disc men 


The Marine Band injected that “Old Corps” at- 
mosphere into the packed armory when they opened 
the show with a fast overture. Later the “Club 15” 
aggregation accompanied Dinah Shore, Mickey Rooney, 
the Andrews Sisters, Margaret Whiting, the Modernaires 
with Paula Kelley, The Starlighters, Art Lund, Arty 
Wayne, and Hal Derwin. Former Marine movie stars 
Bill Lundigan and Glenn Ford appeared on the pro- 
gram, and Major Peter Ortiz, USMCR, holder of two 
Navy Crosses and many French Foreign Legion decora- 
tions, spoke briefly to the huge crowd. 

During the program three University of Southern 
California Rose Bowl stars, Jay Roundy, Jim Powers 
and John Tomlinson were sworn in as platoon leader 
class candidates. All three served with the Corps 
during the war. There was dancing after the show. 

With the success of its first major entertainment 
venture, the Marine Reserve of Los Angeles is currently 
planning further efforts with which to stimulate West 
Coast Reserve Recruiting. END 





Here's the story. We're tobacco men, 
(with nearly 200 years of fine tobacco 
tradition) —not medicine men. 

Old Gold cures just one thing: the 
world’s choice tobaccos. If you'd 

like keener smoking pleasure, get 

a pack of Old Golds —today'! 


LY W 
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Chart Your Course For Success 


=‘ ANY Marines use the principles of navigation in their daily 
lives. They plan and organize their efforts, and achieve their 
responsible positions, good incomes, and the satisfaction 
that comes to a man doing the work he likes. 


ambitions 


OTHER men of equal ability go aground. They live unimportant, 
meaningless lives, rooted to stagnant, disappointing jobs with little 
chance for advancement. They become disillusioned, lose their self- 
confidence, and drift through life like rafts on the open sea, because 
they have no objective, no plan, no organized effort or driving 
ambition. Oh, they wanted to obtain the rewards of success; they 
had the desire, they expressed the ambition to work for it, but 
unfortunately the talk was never translated into action. 


STOP right now and consider. What course are you steering? If 
you are willing to spend some of your spare time in earning the 
rewards of success, the Marine Corps Institute can help you. It's 
hard work, but nothing worthwhile is ever achieved without perspi- 


ration — that’s why so many fail! 


THE Institute offers over two hundred self-improvement courses 
for on-the-go Marines. Almost every field of endeavor is covered 
and you are sure to find many courses which will interest and benefit 
you. It is estimated that a Marine, regular or Organized Reservist, 
can, through MCI, obtain the equivalent of high school, college and 
technical training, which would cost many thousands of dollars in 


civil life. The cost to you--only the time necessary to complete the 


enrollment application below. 
re ee Ue OU ee Ce Ce Ur. CU. Um. Um. Ue. COU. Um. Um .lCUDE. CUD 


PLEASE ENROLL ME IN NAME OF COURSE 


FROM 


(RANK) FIRST NAME) (LAST NAME) (SERIAL NO.) 


(U.S.M.C. ADDRESS) 


INSTITUTE 


NAVY NO. 128, F.P.O., 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 


(ORGANIZATION) 


MARINE 


M.B. 8th & EYE STS 
WASHINGTON 25, 


CORPS 


S.E., 
D.C 














SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 3] 


FIRST SERIAL NUMBER 
Sirs 
We would appreciate your assistance in 
finding when the first serial number was 
assigned an enlisted man in the Marine 
Corps, and what was the number? 
Sgt. Lou Castaldi 
Sgt. Joseph Moore 
Birmingham, Ala 


@ HQMC informs us that the first 
serial number was assigned to Alex- 
ander Schott (20001) on I July, 
1905. When he re-enlisted in 1917 
another number, 97837, was given 
him. Prior to the use of numbers, 
letters of the alphabet were 
used.—Ed. 


CARBINE DOES NOT COUNT 
Sirs: 

Article 5-33-(2)-(3) MCM states: 
(2) When an officer or man requalifies 
three times (not necessarily consecutively) 
as a Rifle Expert with the service rifle, 
he will be awarded a requalification bar 
to be attached to the Rifle Expert’s badge, 
bearing the years in which the requalifica- 
tions were made... 

(3) The term “service rifle’ as used 
above, is defined as the United States 
rifle, Caliber .30, M1. 

The subject article and subparagraphs 
make no reference to the .30 Caliber Car- 
bine with which staff NCOs are armed 
and fire for qualification. If a man, while 
in the 4th paygrade and below, requalified 
twice with the service rifle as an expert, 
then was promoted to staff, how does he 
become eligible for the requalification bar 
described above. 

MSgt. Robert S. Graham 
Seal Beach, Calif. 


@ The Carbine will not count to- 
ward the requalification bar, and, 
unless all hands go back to the prac- 
tice of qualifying with the service 
rifle, the bar will probably be dis- 
continued.—Ed. 


THE BAR SONG 
Sirs 
I remember a little didie that I once 
learned in the Corps, and would like to 
get the lyrics, if you could help me. It 
was called “The BAR Song,” and sung to 
the tune of “Bless Em All.” 
I was in “K” Company, 22nd Marines 
BAR-man, and would like to hear 
any buddies formerly in the old 


as a 
from 
outht 
B. W 
511 East Third, 
Roswell, N. M 


(One Shot) Trent 


@ We don't have anything resem- 
bling the lyrics you want in our 
files. Perhaps some of Leatherneck’s 
readers could send us a copy of the 
“The BAR Song.’—Ed. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 59) 
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HIS is the story of a Marine Corps museum 
looking for a suitable home. In 1940, the 
Major General Commandant Thomas Holcomb 
established the Corps’ first museum at Marine Bar- 
racks, Quantico, Va., to preserve objects of lasting 


Quantico’s interesting collection 


includes historical relics historical and sentimental interest to Marines. 
Since then, what with the healthy attitude of 
and trophies of practically every souvenir hunters during the war, the collection now 


includes items ranging from flags to a jeep; from 
uniforms of all wars to surrender documents. The 
jeep that earned the name of “Old Faithful’ on 
Guadalcanal stands in a shed awaiting display space, 
and hundreds of other valuable Corps artifacts are 
crammed into a small room on the second deck of 
Quantico’s recreation building above the post theater. 
What to do with his growing collection has sorely 
puzzled the Special Services officer and his NCO 
curator now administering the museum. 
Leatherneck Photographic Director “Collections like this have a way of growing that 


war fought by the Corps 


Photos by Louis Lowery 
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Weapons occupy a prominent place among the displays of the museum. Major Samuel Nicholas, the 
A variety of ancient and modern guns and prize swords are included first Marine officer, 1775 
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Ninth Marines used native 
jungle drum for HQ marker 
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General Sadler Rifle Trophy, This flag, which is over 100 years old, inspired the ‘Marine Hymn.” 
won by 1926 Marine team It bears the inscription, ‘From Tripoli to the Halls of Montezuma" 
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knows no bounds,” the officer remarked. 
“People just keep sending us stuff. The 
first thing we know we'll be piling it in 
the streets.” 

One of the attendants described the 
danger of having the so-called relics 
floating around without a place for 
safe keeping. Take the case of the 
carved silver vase which some Marine 
obtained at Tripoli. The British took it 
from the Eighth and Eye Barracks 
during the War of 1812. 

“They should have started a museum 
back in those days,” he said. “Today 
we'd really have something.” 

In 1945, Franklin Wharton, Jr., pre- 
sented the Marine Corps with a sword 
which had belonged to his great-grand- 
father, Lieutenant Colonel Franklin A. 
Wharton, the second commandant who 
served from 1804 to 1818 

“It was in bad shape when it came 
to us,” the attendant related. “We 
sent it to the arms and armor depart- 
ment of the New York Metropolitan 
Museum of Art for cleaning. They 
discovered that it had been made in 
Versailles by some fellow named Bou- 
tet The character was Napoleon's 
personal armorer from 1800 to 1818. 

“I'm telling you. In this business 
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you never know when something valu- 
able may be kicking around right un- 
der your nose.” 

You might expect the Marine mu- 
seum to be a World War II museum. 
Certainly a great number of its exhibits 
came out of that war—Samurai swords, 
Japanese weapons of all descriptions, 
flags, shells, Pacific island drums and 
surrender documents. But that is not 
entirely the case. 


HE famous “Halls of Monte- 
zuma”™ flag is on display there. 
Some of the voodoo drums from the 
Haitian campaign and other battle 
prizes came from Vera Cruz The 
colors which Major Waller's troops car- 
ried in the Boxer Rebellion are on 
exhibition together with famous shoot- 
ing trophies won by men of the Corps 
down through the years of Marine 
marksmanship. There are rifles and 
muskets from practically every war and 
campaign in which Marines fought. 
One of the finest uniform collections 
owned by the Corps is the museum's 
proudest possessions. Six sets of life- 
sized figures model uniforms of officers 
and enlisted men from periods in Corps 
history back to 1812. They were made 
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Marines who served in the Pacific saw many of these Jap 
helmets, boots, canteens, and field equipment thrown away 
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for the San Francisco Exposition where 
they were on display for two years. New 
aluminum framed glass cases are now 
under construction to house models 
showing changes in Corps dress since 
World War I. The uniform of the 
WRs will be included. 

Several months ago the museum at- 
tendants had reason to renew their 
hopes. The government's announce- 
ment of plans to build a new Navy 
building on the present site of the old 
Twenty-Third and Constitution Bar- 
racks also included the information that 
a part of the new structure would be 
used for museum purposes. It has 
been suggested that all of the Corps’ 
artifacts, now scattered throughout the 
country at posts and Navy Yard de- 
tachments, be brought together for the 
first time in the new building. 

“What if that fails to materialize?” 
the attendant was asked. 

“Well,” he mused, “there's Eighth and 
Eye Barracks up your way. Say!” he 
said, struck by the new thought. “That 
is an idea. Why shouldn't the oldest 
post in the Marine Corps house the 
museum?” 

He beamed with happiness over the 
prospect. END 


Here are some of the memorial trophies presented to the 
Fourth Marines in China by British and Chinese regiments 
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For 12 years the world-famous band leader John Phillip 
Sousa led Marine musicians. Photo was taken in 1890 


7 HEN an act of Congress on July 11th, 1798, 
created the United States Marine Corps, its 


personnel included a drum major, a _ fife 
major, and 32 drummers and fifers. This was the 
foundation of the present Marine Band which has eC abt 


continued in unbroken line for 150 years 
One of the finest drummers of that day, William 


Farr, was appointed drum major, and the recruiting 
of musicians was given priority by the first com 
mandant, William Ward Burrows, as evidenced in e e Pa tes 
this letter to a recruiting officer 
Marine Camp, Philadelphia 
September 9, 1798 


Lieutenant John Hall, Charlestén etal! its 150th anniversary 


Dear Sir,—I hasten to answer yours of the 17th ult 
having already answered your last of the 27th. You "Th P id t’ Oo 9 
may enlist as many men as you can and as many as e resiaent s wn 
drummers and fifers as possible. I do not care what 
country the drummers and fifers are of, but you must 
be careful not to enlist more foreigners than as one to 
three natives. You can make use of blacks and mulat 
toes while you recruit, but you cannot enlist them Leatherneck Staff Writer 


by Sgt. Edward J. Evans 
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If you can get any smart lads, you can 
have them taught and enter them as 
drummers and fifers, but we do not at- 
tend to the enlisting of them by com- 
panies, as they will never go, only by 
detachments.” 

This band in Philadelphia supplied 
“musics” to the fleet, and a drummer 
and fifer were part of each ship’s Marine 
detachment until the bugle was 
adopted. The last official function in 
which the band participated before 
leaving Philadelphia was an Independ- 
ence Day celebration sponsored by the 
Society of the Cincinnati. The band was 
mentioned in a local paper, the Uni- 
versal Gazette of July 10, 1800, for its 
“animated notes of martial music.” 

That same month the Marines moved 
their camp along with the rest of the 
government to the new District of 
Columbia. On a hill overlooking 


Georgetown, the Marines went under 
canvass and became the first and only 





musical organization in the capital. 

The spirited music of the small fife 
and drum corps did much to lighten 
the gloom of the city then known as 
“Mudhole” and “City of Magnificent 
Distances."" The Corps’ first outdoor 
concert for President John Adams on 
August 21, 1800 began its reputation of 
the “President's Own.”” A few months 
later two oboes, two clarinets, two 
french horns, and a bass drum were 
added to its roster. It was now definite- 
ly out of. the field music class. 


T their formal debut on New 
Year's Day, 1801, the bandsmen 

wore brilliant uniforms of scarlet 
coatees trimmed with blue and gold, 
blue pantaloons with scarlet stripes, and 
brown hats with the left side turned up. 
Scarlet uniforms have become a tra- 
dition for the bandsmen and are still 
worn on full dress and special full dress. 
They are the most colorful in existence 


As part of its traditional duty, the band plays a formal 
guard mount each week at the Washington Marine Barracks 


in the Corps today. The scarlet coat 
bears three rows of brass buttons on the 
front and is decorated by braid across 
the chest, aiguilettes and shoulder 
knots are also worn. The special full 
dress is devoid of this ornamentation, 
and the blue undress is similar to the 
blues worn by all Marines. 

On July 4, 1801, the colorful band 
and the Marines under Commandant 
Burrows paraded on the grounds of the 
White House for President Adams 
They were the first body of regular 
troops to be reviewed on the grounds 

In the same year the Marines moved 
into their new barracks in Southeast 
Washington and began continuous resi- 
dence on the site. The band often 
played in concert for Congress and at 
presidential functions. When the Brit 


ish entered the capital after the battle 
of Bladensburg the musicians aided in 
saving many valuable records. 

was honored by 


General Lafayette 





the band when he visited General Archi 
bald Henderson at the commandant'’s 
house at the barracks in 1824. Years 
later, President Lincoln took the band 
with him to Gettysburg where he made 
his immortal address. 

Colonel John Harris, Commandant 
of the Marine Corps during Lincoln's 
presidency, recommended to Secretary 
of the Navy Gideon Welles, that Con- 
gress be requested to accord the band 
the full official status it deserved and to 
bring the strength up to 32 pieces. The 
drum major was to be retained, but 
with the disappearance of fifes from the 
military the position of fife major was 
no longer necessary. Welles and Lincoln 
approved, and an act of Congress made 
the Marine Band officially the first 
band of the military services. 

On October 1, 1880, John Phillip 
Sousa took over the leadership of.the 
Marine Band and modernized it ac- 
cording to the standards of the day 
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Under his 12 year guidance much of the 
reputation for musical excellence was 
earned. Sousa took the band on tour 
for the first time, and his own stirring 
marches made the name of Sousa and 
the Marine Band synonymous for fine 
military music. 


SOUSA never held a commission in 
the Marine Corps. Until 1899 the 
leader and drum major were one, no 
provision having been made for any 
higher rank for that office. In that year 
Commandant Charles Heywood recom- 
mended legislation which would in- 
crease the strength of the band from 30 
to 60 and increase the pay. The bill 
was signed by President McKinley on 
March 3rd of that year, giving the band 
leader the rank and pay of first lieu- 
tenant, and the second leader, the rank 
of sergeant major 
William H. Santelmann, father of the 
present leader, headed the band at that 





Since 1809 the Marine Band has led inaugural parades 
down Pennsylvania Avenue from Capitol to White House 


time and was the first to hold commis- 
sioned rank. He set a record for term 
of office—more than 29 years. The new 
legislation gave Santelmann a chance 
to reorganize the band along new lines, 
and he worked constantly for its im- 
provement. Under the administration 
of Commandant Barnett the band was 
again increased and in 1916 rose to 65 
men, with reclassification of personnel 
and pay Santelmann was 
promoted to the rank of captain. 

The dual-role of the band was also 
inaugurated by Santelmann in the de- 
velopment of a symphony orchestra 
within the organization. Since he was an 
accomplished violinist himself, he was 
able to train the men to handle the 
most difficult symphonic works. He es- 
tablished the requirement that all mem- 
bers except soloists must double on 
string instruments. Since 1902 the sym- 
phony has played all of the indoor 
functions at the White House. Dances, 


increases 
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FORGOTTEN MAN 


[continued from page 33] 


A week later Gillespie was in charge 
of Los Angeles, as military commander 
of all Southern California while Fre 
mont and Stockton shoved off for San 
Francisco where the Walla Walla In 
dians were reported to be on the war 
path. He was allowed more men for 
this venture—59 in ail 


OS ANGELES was a center of 
the Spanish population, with a 

proud citizenry who resented Gillespie 
They had buried their silver in the hills 
and expected the usual treatment ac 
corded a conquered people 

Some historians accuse Gillespie of 
being a petty tyrant. He established 
curfews, and ordinances which irritated 
the people. His men, untrained rough 
necks, mustered into the Navy for a 
short term, increased resentment. They 
promptly tried to drink up all the wine 
and aguardiente in the area—and there 
was plenty of it 

But the real cause of the revolt 
against Gillespie was the $20,000 which 
he had drawn from the USS Congress 
for military expenditures. As soon as 
the natives learned of this hunk of 
dough, they became fiery patriots. A 
group of adventurers led by Cervula 
Varela plotted to seize the garrison and 
the money 

Then Gillespic 
promptly arrested everyone who looked 
suspicious. He made his men snap-to 
But when he looked at the proud Ameri 
can flag flying over his compound, he 
grew uneasy. The water supply was 
low. Provisions were depleted. Am 
munition was short. Before Gillespi« 
could alleviate the situation the first 
attack came. 

Gillespie's men 
easily, and that merely increased the 
bitterness against him The natives 
dreamed about the $20,000. Jose Maria 
Flores, the big shot in that area since 
Castro had retired from the neighbor 
hood, heard about it and took charg« 
A force of 400 gathered around Flores; 
they unearthed the cannon which Cas- 
tro had hidden in the hills, and laid 
systematic siege to Gillespie's command 

There was no hope for Gillespie but 
he wouldn't give up. He had a few 
abandoned guns which had been spiked 
He drilled out the spikes, mounted 
them on oxcarts, and improvised am 
munition for them. He had never run 
away from a fight, and he'd be damned 
if he'd run away from this one 

Flores’ force grew by the hour as 
more patriotic Mexicans heard of the 
money in Gillespie's hands. Flores met 
Gillespie under a flag of truce and de- 


cracked down He 


drove them back 
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manded unconditional surrender on the 
25th of August. The terms of surrender 
were no good. Flores wanted Gillespie 
to lay down his arms, and walk out 
where he could easily be shot down. 
Gillespie told him what he could do 
with his offer, and warned Flores that 
he'd fight to the death. 
The Mexicans hesitated 
sent a messenger to Stockton but there 
was no hope that reinforcements would 


Gillespie 


arrive in time to save him 

Meanwhile Captain Watson, with 25 
volunteers rode down from the north 
to break the siege. He was immediately 
captured. Gillespie's officers and men 
persuaded him to make terms. Finally 
with the greatest bitterness he would 
ever know, Gillespie exchanged prison 
ers, agreed to a surrender with “full 
honors of war,” and hauled down the 
American flag 

That flag never left his possession 
in the months that followed. It was 
his responsibility. He felt that he had 
brought dishonor to himself and to his 
country 

He marched to San Pedro with his 


men, and when he learned that the 





Mexicans were planning to violate their 


agreement he sct his men aboard the 
Vandalia at San Pedro where they 
would be safe 

There was an immediate attempt to 
recapture Los Angeles after Captain 
Mervine of the Savannah arrived at San 
Pedro. Gillespie and his men took part 
in it, but the Mexican's with artillery 
and horses hammered away at the foot 
soldiers. When the Americans retired, 
Gillespie offered to stay in San Pedro, 
but Capt. Mervine Enough 
lives had been lost 

Meanwhile San Diego had been be- 
sieged. Gillespie the trouble shooter was 
transferred there and was successful in 
breaking the siege. Stockton was mak- 
ing plans for the recapture of Los An- 
geles but at this point, word was re- 
ceived that Colonel Stephen W. Kearney 
and his so-called “Army of the West” 
had arrived at Warner's Pass about 
50 miles east of San Diego. Someone 
had to reach him in time to prevent 
an ambush 

Gillespie, of course, drew the assign- 
ment. With 26 of his ragged volun- 
teers he met Kearney at Warner's Hot 
Springs on December Sth. The “Army,” 
consisting of less than 100 dragoons and 


refused 


eight officers and scouts, had marched 
overland from Fort Leavenworth, Kan- 
sas. It included the rugged Kit Car- 
son, who got around about as much as 
Gillespie. 

An ambush had been laid for Kear 
ney, forming at San Pasqual, later 
taking positions in a narrow valley 
behind a stream. The Mexicans were 
superbly mounted, armed with muskets, 
sabers, and vicious willow lances. Their 
leader Dolores Higuera, “El Guero,” 
drew Kearney’s dragoons into a dis- 
astrous charge by a clever fake retreat 
Kearney'’s horses were in no shape for 
a sustained gallop and after they had 
strung out over several hundred yards, 
the Mexicans wheeled and swept back 
toward them. The engagement was 
short and bloody. In five minutes 18 
of Kearney’s men were killed and many 
more were wounded 

Gillespie arrived as the Mexicans 
attacked. He drew his saber, spurred 
his horse, and drove into the thick of 
it. “Hold men,” he bellowed. “For 
God's sake rally. Show a front. Face 
them.” 

El Guero, attracted by the loud 
cries, attacked Gillespie from the side, 
and drove his bloodstained willow lance 
through the Marine's cheek. 

Gillespie hit the ground, fully cons- 
cious, his face a mass of blood. He 
lay still, feigning death, while El Guero 
took his horse, saddle, and even the 
beautiful lying beside the 
Marine 

The Army of the West, now reduced 
to one third of its original strength was 
probably the most tattered, ill-fed de- 
tachment that the U.S. has ever mus 
tered under her colors. 

Gillespie bore a charmed life. He 
took part later in the overland march 
to Los Angeles. He led repeated charges 
in the battle of San Gabriel and was 
wounded again. He tied rags around 
his wounded legs and rode on to fight 
heroically in the Battle of La Mesa. 


serape 


N January, 1848, the Marine 
limped to the center of the plaza 
in Los Angeles. He carried a flag, now 
spotted with his own blood, but the 
same Stars and Stripes he had been 
forced to haul down four months be- 
fore. He attached it to the halyards, 
gave a command, and watched Old 
Glory ride to the top of the mast. 
That moment was his reward. 
Three weeks later James W. Mar- 
shall discovered gold at Sutter’s Mill. 
In the stampede which followed, Gil- 
lespie was forgotten. He earned no 
fame; only two history books mention 
his name. He stayed in the Corps un- 
til '54, earned the title of brevet major, 
and remained in the West until his 
death in San Francisco in 1871. END 




















A group of officers from platoon leaders class attends 
a demolition demonstration in the field during training 


there in July, 1917, and for the next 
three years second lieutenants received 
a short course in the basic duties of a 
Marine officer. In 1920 the school was 
enlarged and many new subjects wert 
added, but Quantico remained primar- 
ily an expeditionary post for the Fleet 
Marine Force until 1941. 

Although the schools became more 
prominent in the years preceding World 
War II, it was not until hostilities got 
under way that the idea of a “Marine 
School” grew into a reality. Since the 


war, practically the entire base at 





In a PLC field problem, the attacking platoon engages in 
a flurry of bayonet fighting as defenders counterattack 
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the water-cooled 


Quantico has been devoted to the train 
ing of officers, and selected groups of 
enlisted men for duty with the Fleet 
Marine Force. All activities at Quan 
tico now support, in one way or anoth 
er, the‘ Marine Corps Schools in train 
ing officers in the tactics and techniqué 
of warfare—with particular emphasis 
on amphibious operations. The schools 
are also charged with the development 
of amphibious tactics which will be use 
ful to the Marine Corps in future op 
erations 

Presently commanded by Major Gen 
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Here a class receives schooling in the fundamentals of 
30 caliber Browning heavy machine gun 


eral Lemuel C. Shepherd, Jr., as Com- 
mandant, Marine Corps Schools, and 
Brigadier General Dudley S. Brown, 
Assistant Commandant, Marine Corps 
Schools, the following important courses 
are on the present curriculum: 

The Amphibious Warfare School 
(senior course) is designed to train 
field officers in advanced doctrines 
of amphibious operations and pre- 
pares them for command and staff 
duties with higher echelons of com- 
mand. 

The Amphibious Warfare School 





A tank-supported infantry platoon prepares to attack the 
enemy stronghold under simulated bettle field conditions 
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ALL READY ON THE 
FIRING LINE! 


JUST SQUEEZE OFF 


AND YOU GET A 


HiT! 


“THE STORY OF WAKE ISLAND’ 


by Col. James Devereux 


(reg. price $2.75) 


12 big issues of your magazine 


($2.50 per year) 



















HERE’S YOUR AMMO 
FIRE AWAY!! 


Please send Leatherneck for a year & 
"The Story of Wake Island" by Col. Devereux to: 


Name: 
» 

Street & No. 
e 

City, Zone & State 
* : 

| have enclosed $3.50 as payment in full. 
& Name & Address 
of Sender: 
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This aerial photo looking north 


(junior course) is attended by ma- 
jors and captains and emphasizes 
the coordination of all supporting 
arms employed in regimental com- 
bat teams. 


The Basic School is one of the 
oldest and perhaps the most im- 
portant. It trains newly commis- 


sioned officers in subjects pertaining 
to the duties and responsibilities of 
Marine officers, particularly platoon 
commanders, both ashore and afloat. 

Other courses consist of a Com- 
munication Officers’ School to train 
captains and lieutenants in the du- 
ties of communication officers with- 
in the Fleet Marine Force, ground 
and aviation. An Ordnance School 
qualifies selected officers and en- 
listed men in the maintenance and 
repair of Marine Corps ordnance 
and in the handling of munitions. 
Periodically a course is given in Air 
Observation for those officers who 
will serve with the Fleet Marine 
Force as tactical gunnery observers. 

The Extension Division, commonly 
known as the correspondence school, is 
fighting its way up to an important 
role in the Marine Corps Schools. It 
will eventually offer correspondence 
courses which closely parallel the work 
of resident schools. Thus Reserve Of- 
ficers, and officers unable to attend a 
resident school, may gain a similar 
knowledge through the mails. At the 
present time there is only one course 
ready, the Officers' Basic Course, which 
is available to officers and non-com- 


shows 
station, Brown Field, in the foreground with the larger 


the original air Turner Field 


missioned officers of the first three pay 
grades. This is comparable to the in 
structions given in the Platoon Leaders 


Class. Other courses are being pre- 
pared and will be available in the 
future 


once 


A Fleet Marine Force ,Unit is 


again maintained at Quantico to sup 
the schools 
teams and to provide 
for the post. 
ing Battalion and the 
Battalion were 


with demonstration 
internal security 
The old Infantry Train- 
Field Training 
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seen at upper left. 


The main post and town are 
Marine Corps Aviation was born here 


on September 1, 1947 and later, on 
September 22nd, to the Twenty-second 
Marines (Rein) FMF. After a wartime 
absence of over five years a small part 
of the present Fleet Marine Force re- 
turned to Quantico. 

Commanded by Lieutenant Colonel 
E. J. Dillion, the double-deuce is rein- 
forced by Battery E, Tenth Marines, 
2nd Separate Engineer Company; Com- 
pany B, Sixteenth Marines, Company 
B (less detachments), 2nd Amphibian 
Tractor Company, 3rd Platoon, Com- 





Post firemen hose down between fires. Quantico's efficient fire department 


serves both the post and nearby property occupied by civilians in the area 
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Like to sail? A fleet of sail boats is’ maintained at the may receive free sailing lessons and solo out on the river 
dock for military personnel and their dependents. Anyone as soon as his instructor decides he can handle the craft 


pany A, 2nd Tank Battalion. Theoreti at Quantico, they, too, are ready to Marine Aviation is interwoven with the 
cally a part of the Second Marine Di shove off on a moment's notice for any development of the Corps Air Station 
vision, but under the command of the assigned task. At one time Quantico was the princi- 
Commandant, Marine Corps Schools, Another organization which has pal Marine Air Field on the East Coast 
the Twenty-second Marines is for all grown with Quantico, is the Marine Aeronautical activities at Quantico be- 
practical purposes a complete and self Corps Air Station, commanded by Col- gan June 13, 1917, on the present site 
supporting unit. It is equipped to dem onel Clayton C. Jerome. Such famous of Brown Field. Squadron C, Marine 
onstrate tactical problems which might Marine names as the late Roy S. Geiger Aviation Force, was organized and left 
be encountered in the field by the stu and Ross E.* Rowell have been prom- for service in France and Belgium from 
dent officers of the schools inently associated with Quantico and what had been a stubbled promontory 

Like the early Fleet Marine Force: aviation. In fact, the early history of jutting out at the confluency of the 
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No broncos here for the Texas lads, but Quantico's fine a horse. Free instructions are available for the beginners 


stable provides riding facilities for anyone who wants plus permission to eat standing up in the offhand position 
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Chopawansic Creek with the Potomac. 

On May 20, 1919 this same squadron 
returned to Quantico and established a 
flying field. In the beginning it was 
just a small affair, but through the 
manual efforts of the Marines it was 
enlarged and built to 
support both land and water-borne op- 
erations. On May 5, 1922 this field was 
designated Brown Field in honor of 
Second Lieutenant Walter V. Brown, 
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Sometimes the Marines are all wet— 
mostly, at the post pool 


in Summer, 
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Scene of some rugged peacetime battles of the Corps is 
Butler stadium, home of Quantico’s championship eleven 
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USMC, who was killed in an aviation 
accident. 

By 1931 it became apparent that this 
area would be too small to accom- 
modate the increased strength of Ma- 
rine aviation on the East Coast. Plans 
were made for an additional field on 
a part of what was then the Chopa- 
wansic swamp. This field was named 
Turner Field in honor of another Ma- 
rine pilot, Lieutenant Colonel Thomas 
C. Turner who died in an aircraft acci 
dent in Haiti in 1933 

When the First Marine Aircraft 
Group accompanied the First Marine 
Brigade to Cuba in October of 1940, 
construction was well under way on the 
When the group returned 
later Turner Field was 
ready to receive it 

As the clouds of war became darker 
Marine aviation began to expand rapid- 
ly. The First Marine Aircraft Wing 
was formed at Quantico and sent on 
maneuvers. Soon the large Marine 
Corps Air Station at Cherry Point over- 
shadowed the smaller station at Quan- 
tico. When the United States entered 
the war and the First Wing began mov- 
ing to the west coast a large assembly 
and repair department building was 
erected on Brown Field, and the activity 
of this department in overhauling, re- 
pairing and modifying aircraft became 
the primary function of the airfield. 

Although this was the main task of 
the station during the war, several de- 
tachments and schools were attached or 
formed at various times throughout the 
war. In addition, it has gradually as- 


new field. 
six months 









The Devildogs won the All-Navy baseball title at 
Quantico in '47, and expect to repeat this year 








sumed the role of a training base for 
all types of aviation technical subjects 
peculiar to the needs of Marine Avia- 
tion units operating‘in the field. Since 
the war, courses on these subjects have 
been organized into the Marine Corps 
Aviation Technical School, commanded 
by Lieutenant Colonel J. W. Sapp, Jr. 
The assembly and repair department 
has been discontinued 

Today the facilities of the Marine 
Corps Air Station are used in active 
support of the Marine Corps Schools 
with various air and ground demonstra- 
tion teams. The first Helicopter Squad- 
ron in the Marine Corps, HMX-1, com- 
manded by Colonel E. C. Dyer, is lo- 
cated at Quantico where the planes are 
being tested for adaptability in Marine 
Corps operations. 

In what might be considered the 
cradle of Marine Aviation, the Marine 
Corps Air Station at Quantico still con- 
tinues to serve the Corps by keeping 
Marine aviation in top-flight form. 

While there are many activities at 
Quantico which are of interest to the 
average Marine, limited space forbids 
their full coverage. Each year the top 
shooters of the Corps gather on Quan- 
tico’s ranges to complete for honors in 
an organization famous for its excel- 
lence in marksmanship. An impressive 
display of trophies attest to the great 
athletic teams Quantico has built in the 
past, and plans for the future. 

One of the favorite stations of duty 
for many famous officers and enlisted 
men, Quantico has long been an elite 
“Post of the Corps.” END 
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‘48 CAGE FINALS 


[continued from page 16] 


ensuing floor work, Waist Foley re- 
covered the ball for Quantico and sec- 
onds later the gun ended the game. 

It is probable that there will never 
be another game played in an All-Navy 
tournament like that on 

After the let-down of losing such a 
close game, Caach Tuma’s gang de 
serves much praise for being able to 
‘get back” for the second place play- 
off. After all, the big prize was gone 
The attitude could have been, “Aw, the 
hell with it, what good is second place?” 
But after a day of rest, they tore into 
the game as if their mustering out pay 
depended on it. And they did it the 
hard way, playing two games while the 
othér teams played one 

For first place, the Devildogs received 


Runner-up West Coast Marines. Ist row (I-r): Don Swangler, 
Ralph Turtinen, Paul Niewald, Bob Glockner and Al Evans. _ 
Center (I-r): Gee Smith, Del Hintz, Mike Kampmeyer, Phil 
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the All-Navy Trophy, the Secretary of 
the Navy Trophy, and navy-blue 
sweater-jackets with a scarlet and gold 
block “M” and a shoulder patch in- 
scribed “All-Navy Basketball Champs 
—1948.” 

The West Coasters took home a 
smaller second place trophy and iden- 
tical sweaters, except for the shoulder 
patch, which read, “Runner-up.” 





Tournament sidelights: One of the high- 
spots was the mental attitude of both 
Marine teams during the tourney. They 
were ready to play and whip anyone who 
chose to walk on the court with them. 
It was summed up by Commander Slade 
Cutter, Officer in Charge of the Navy’s 
Physical Education setup. He said, “Holy 
Smokes, look at ‘em. No wonder they 
win; they go around, cocky as all get out. 


They aren't afraid of anyone. That's the 


attitude that miakes champions. You 
know, I like both those clubs.” 
* * + 


Coach Jim Tuma and the writer talked 
over the coming tourney during the few 


days of practice prior to the opening game, 
and again while it was in progress. 
Tuma’s pessimism put “Gloomy Gil” Dobie 
and Bernie Bierman in the “Happiness 
Boys” class, but he couldn’t hide two 
things. One: The class his Jumping Jeeps 
showed at all times, in practice and in 
play. Second: The confident smile on the 
face of his able aide, Team Physician 
Lieutenant Harry S. Irvine. 
* * 

If the Quantico team had played one 
more game, Coach Lieutenant Colonel R. 
Honsowetz would have needed a new 
luck-charm. Whenever the going was 
close, he could be seen rubbing his hands 
together furiously. -Between them was a 
small, white elephant—an oriental luck- 
piece. The hind legs are ready to drop 
off, having been worn to the breaking 
point. 

* * * 

The chief forms of recreation indulged 
in by the lads during the big show were 
sight-seeing and playing cards. Hearts 
was the favorite game. The writer, strict- 
ly non-partisan, played with the members 
of both teams, and his only comment is: 
“What a dirty bunch of heart players. 
I've still got the Queen of Spades!” END 





Ransopher, Dan Vucurevich, Hil Hearing, Bill Kropf. Top 
(I-r): Team doctor, Lt. H. Irvine; Mgrs. and trainers W. Hodge, 
L. R. Ferguson, W. Alexander, G. Poff; Coach, Capt. J. Tuma 











COFFEE TIME 


[continued from page 21] 


The crew sure looked sheepish. You 
could tell by their faces that they had 
been fully indoctrinated with the old 
Marine tactics of fire and movement. 

The heat was terrific. All hands were 
sweaty and covered with smoke. I knew 
the moment had come for the first ap- 
pearance of those little ruby bottles of 
coke all covered with frost from the 
icebox—my ace-in-the-hole. In a few 
minutes coke squads were passing out 
bottles to every Marine and sailor. 


S I saw the crew watching this, I 
never in my life felt so cruel. 
There was that iced coke gurgling into 
my boys. And there were those sweating 
unioneers looking at them. Lord, it 
was as if we had rushed out to welcome 
a bunch of starving prisoners and then 
told them to go away while we spread 
out roast turkey. 

Well, I took a coke and waved it at 
this union delegate, a long stick of a 
man named Harlow, an A.B. 

“Have a coke?” says I. 

He looked at it long and hard—but 
suspiciously, too. 

“If you're offering it to all my men, 
I'll take one,” says he. 

“Do you think it’s good enough for 
your men?" I says, sarcastically. 

“I'll say I do,” he replies. 

“Good,” says I. “Then come on down 
below with me. Let's talk things over.” 

The minute I saw him following me 
I knew my Marines were going to have 
all the things they'd been needing. 

Well, I got this Harlow down below 
and I let him have it straight from the 
shoulder. 


“Now look here,” I says. “I have 
nothing against unions. In fact, I be- 
long to three unions myself. I belong 


to the United States, the United Na- 
tions and the United States Marine 
Corps, in the inverse order of their im- 
portance. And before long, from the 
way the war is spreading, all this union 
business, I wouldn't be surprised if I 
belonged to United Planets and United 
Shooting Stars . But, hell, man,” I says, 
“no union in its right mind can afford 
to be represented out in the world by 
people who don’t know anything about 
it: who don’t care anything about it: 
whose only interest is how much money 
they can get for how little work. If 
this crew never got a chance to work 
the ship's cargo, with all overtime that 
will mean on this voyage, would you 
say they'd be denied a right to what 
the union calls a decent wage?” 

“Damned right I would.” 

“They'd protest to you, wouldn't 
they?” 


‘out of them. 


“Damned right. And I'd protest to 
the captain, and it would be adjusted 
right there.” 

“Well then, let me tell you some- 
thing,” I says, opening my bomb-bays 
for the-big drop. “They're not going to 
unload a pound of this cargo. The Ma- 
rines are going to unload it. And they 
are going to unload it free, gratis, no 
charge. They're going to unload it fast, 
too. Your men aren't going to get a 
nickel’s worth of work out of it.” 

I stopped a minute to let the bomb 
hit and explode. 

“It never occurred to you, did it, 
Harlow, that you and your men might 
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be moving into a section of the world 
where your union hasn't any authority? 
Well, that's just what’s happening. The 
sooner we unload the sooner we get 
into the war. That's why we're inter- 
ested in speed. That's why we're taking 
this ship over. The issues at stake 
aren't labor issues or wage issues. 
They're national issues. They're issues 
of another union that all your men 
belong to but seem to forget about. 
Now you just go and tell your men 
they haven't got one chance in hell 
of making an extra penny from here on 
out. But tell them, if they're interested 
in other things beside money, like help- 
ing to end the war—tell them to see 
me. I have a Marine Corps certificate 
for every man on this ship who's will- 
ing to put a volunteer job ahead of his 
income.” 

Well, Johnson, he never said yes or 
no. He just got up and climbed the 
ladder out of the hold. But right after 
that things started to happen. 

The word that they had lost all 
chances for earning any more dough 


‘didn't stir up the crew as much as I 


expected. The fact is, Johnson, that 
Marine general quarters had scared hell 
I could have told them 


—_ a a - mh. x se a 


to dive overboard and they would have 
raced for the honor of being first. 

But what amazed me was the speedy 
way they came around to see what they 
could do to win a Marine Corps certi- 
ficate. Well, I don't know what a Ma- 
rine Corps certificate is, but as soon 
as I saw that the idea was catching on 
I figured Moore and I could whip up 
something on the mimeograph machine. 
In the meantime I was sure busy book- 
ing applications. 

The deal was that I signed up 31 
men to exchange their seats in the 
crew's mess with a different Marine 
every day, six days a week. I signed 
up 36 to swap their rights to the crew's 
showers every other day in return for 
a coke every other day. Then I told 
them that the only thing that stood 
between them and a Marine Corps cer- 
tificate was to sign the pledge. That 
pledge stated that the undersigned 
solemnly swore to adopt the Marine at- 
titude in all his work, so help me God. 

I had 39 sign that pledge. I tell you, 
Johnson, that ship took a new lease on 
life. I told them that the slightest sign 
of a slump would put the jinx on their 
certificates, and you ought to see how 
they worked. Why half of those boys 
refused to knock off for coffee time and 
at the end of a day they'd come to me 
and see if there was anything more they 
could do. You'd think the Ellery F. 
Wheelock had been changed into a fleet 
flagship. 

I tell you, Johnson, it got to be a 
happy ship. And I doubt if I will ever 
again control so much eager and willing 
manpower. 


HERE was still a small group of 
the crew who were wagging their 

heads and sending dark threats around 
under the leadership of Harlow. They 
were drawing up some kind of a big 
complaint to present to someone in 
Washington. But every day Washing- 
ton was getting about 250 miles further 
away. 

In fact, things were too good. It 
began to worry me. 

“Moore,” says I, “those Marine Corps 
certificates had better be good.” 

“Don't worry,” he says. “I’ve found 
a damn good artist in the second pla- 
toon. He's going to fix up those certi- 
ficates in black and white and blue and 
yellow with a couple of porpoises jump- 
ing over the Marine Corps emblem.” 

“Okay,” says I, taking a long look 
at the horizon. “Okay. But those two 
porpoises he’s going to draw jumping 
right over the Marine Corps emblem 
are you and me, Moore. That's who 
those porpoises are.. And I sure hope 
that when they get through jumping 
they won't come down and land in the 
Portsmouth Naval Prison.” END 
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IN MINIATURE 


[continued from page 31] 


boxwood, and sheets of the lightweight 
metals are used in their unfinished 
forms by model-builders undertaking 
the construction of experimental planes, 
ships, cars, and trains of their own 
design. The majority of models pro- 
duced today, however, are made from 
semi-finished kits including detailed 
plans. 

The use of tiny gasoline engines to 
power model airplanes began in Phila- 
delphia 14 years ago. Advances in im- 
proved plane designs, motors, and 
equipment have been presented almost 
daily since that time. Jet engines for 
model planes were introduced shortly 
after the mental giants started hammer- 
ing at the sonic barrier. 


XACT copies of record breaking 

and prize winning model aircraft 
quickly reach the commercial market 
in kit form, making it possible for un- 
imaginative tinkers to construct and 
fly these tested designs. 

It is probable that the greatest satis- 
faction is achieved in the pursuit of 
this model hobby when a plane created 
by your own design and workmanship, 
incorporating your original ideas in 
some important phase of its make-up, 
takes flight and gives a championship 
performance. 

However, all of the thrills of model 
airplane flying are not reserved for 
the advanced experimenter. The be- 
ginner with his free-flight, cabin, gas 
job will enthusiastically gallop over 
cow pastures and barbed wire fences 
for whole afternoons in wild pursuit 
of his spiraling plane. 

Free-flight models are flown without 
a controlling guide line. Their con- 
trolling surfaces, wing, elevator, and 
rudder are usually adjusted by warping, 
or the use of tabs, causing the plane 
to make a spiral flight within the gen- 
eral area of the take-off point 

Warping adjustments to guide a 
plane's flight are usually built into the 
model with a certain degree of perma- 
nence. Tabs are small adjustable sec- 
tions of. balsa wood or some other 
lightweight material which are cemented 
to the trailing edges of wings, elevators, 
and rudders for delicate flight adjust- 
ments. 

Several toss glides of a newly con- 
structed free flight power model are 
usually required before the controlling 
surfaces can be properly regulated for 
a smooth, well stabilized flight under 
power. Toss glides serve to test the 
plane’s stability. It is best to make 
them over soft ground or tall grass. 
This will cushion erratic crash landings 
and nose-overs. 
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When the plane is taken aloft under 
the power of the gas engine the duration 
of its flight will be limited by a timing 
device which switches off the ignition 
after a set time. When competing in 
championship contests for the establish- 
ment of official endurance records the 
automatic timer must be set to stop 
the engine run before it exceeds 20 
seconds. In any case, you will want 
the power of the engine cut off before 
the model flies out of sight. 

The beginner in free flight models 
will quickly discover that the end of 
the engine run is not necessarily the 
end of the flight. In the sky the suc- 
cessfully built free flight model will 
play tag with wind currents and col- 
umns of warm rising air for many 
minutes after the rotation of the pro- 
peller has ceased. 

These columns of air, rising air, 
thermals, often carry model planes to 
amazing altitudes. The Academy of 
Model Aeronautics makes a rather dis- 
mal statement in their regulation gov- 
erning out-of-sight flights—‘‘Should a 
model pass from sight of timer behind 
a cloud or obstruction, the timing de- 
vice (stop watch) shall be permitted to 
run for an additional ten seconds if the 
model fails to reappear .. .” 

When a free flight model is converted 
to control line flying by increasing the 
weight load on the lifting power of its 
wings and installing a bellcrank and 
push rod for controlling the elevator, 
it becomes a “goat.” The slow and 
steady flying old goat is an ideal trainer 
for learning the technique of manipu- 
lating a control line model. 

Gaining lift and altitude are the im- 
portant factors in the flying of free 
flight models. For this reason the 
wing of a contest type free flight model 
is designed to support about ten ounces 
of weight per square foot of wing sur- 
face. This wing loading is entirely too 
light for a control line model. Goats 
should be constructed with a wing load- 
ing of about 12 to 14 ounces of plane 
weight per square foot of lifting sur- 
face. This additional wing loading may 
be accomplished by. shortening the 
span of the wing or covering the wing 
with sheet balsa to weight it. 

The movable section of the horizon- 
tal part of the plane's tail, the elevator, 
makes control line flying possible. It is 
hinged to the rigid portion of the tail 
assembly and may be turned up or 
down to cause the plane to climb or 
dive. 

The upward and downward move- 
ment of the elevator is accomplished 
by the pivoting of a bar mounted hori- 
zontally at the center of gravity of the 
model. This bar is called the bellcrank 
and is connected directly to the elevator 
by a length of hollow aluminum tubing 
or other rigid material. 


Control lines enter the side of the 
plane’s fuselage and are attached to the 
ends of the bellcrank. As the “pilot” 
pulls one or the other of these control 
lines, the bellcrank pivots. This pivot- 
ing movement is transmitted by the 
push rod, aluminum tubing, to swing 
the elevator upward or downward. If 
the elevator is swung upward the nose 
of the plane will rise and the plane 
climbs. If the elevator is lowered the 
plane’s course is directed downward. 
An elevator in the neutral position sets 
the plane on a level flight. 

Since the plane is circling at the ends 
of the taut control lines, there is no 
need for further controls to guide the 
direction of flight or change the degree 
of bank during flight. 

Control liners can be flown from any 
smooth surfaced field having an open 
area 75 feet or more in diameter. 

Control lines should be of stainless 
steel, plain or stranded, with a test 
rating of at least 37 pounds. Forty 
pound test fishing line, resistant to 
kinking and easy to see on the ground, 
may be preferred by some. Non-knot- 
ting, braided nylon line is also used. 

These lines, two of them in an ele- 
mentary rig, extend a distance of 30 
to 50 feet from the operator to his 
plane. The operator holds in his hand 
a control stick with the control lines 
attached securely to its two ends. Held 
vertically, the stick is tilted toward the 
operator or away from him to pull or 
release tension on the lines which go 
out to move the elevators of the plane. 

Other lines may be used in more 
advanced models to drop miniature 
bombs, lower or retract landing gear, 
switch off the plane's ignition or any- 
thing else the inventive model builder 
can dream up. 


HE control line “pilot’’ who does 
not object to rebuilding his model 
at regular intervals may discover many 
sporting practices which add zest to the 
hobby. Simple dives, forced stalls, and 
double loops sometimes bring an early 
end to model planes but control line 
dueling is the truly efficient way to 
hash-up a plane in short order. In 
this sport, two or more daredevils get 
their planes tearing around in adjacent, 
slightly overlapping areas. The operator 
will attempt to maneuver a grazing 
blow with the whirling propeller or 
gouge a piece out of the other plane 
with a steel sharp hook on his wing tip. 
Razor blades embedded in a balsa block 
are sometimes suspended by a length of 
gut cable from the tail of dueling 
planes. The duelist strives to swing 
the treacherous block into his oppon- 
ent’s plane. 
In “battles-to-the-death” the sole ob- 
jective is to bring the opponcnt’s plane 


































to the ground and destroy it. All of 
this may be great sport for some, but 
the average model builder will think 
too highly of his products to receive any 
enjoyment from seeing them destroyed 
in this deliberate manner. 


PEED racing adds excitement to 

control line flying. Racing model 
planes are built with maximum stream- 
lining, trimmed down wings that give 
just enough lift to keep the rig flying, 
and precision adjusted engines which 
reach speeds in excess of 135 miles 
per hour. 

New speeds in model aeronautics are 
promised for the near future as the use 
of jet engines becomes better adapted 
to the hobby. Two jet engines now on 
the market have proved to be reason- 
ably successful when used with planes 
of proper construction and design. 

Increased use of radio control for 
model air craft will remove many of 
the hobby’s current limitations. How- 
ever, a Federal Communications Com- 
mission license is now required before 
a person is allowed to operate radio 
controlled models. Future improve- 
ments in radio control equipment may 
bring a repeal of this regulation. 

Though it is included as a part of 
model aircraft building, the carving and 
finishing of solid (non-flying) scale 
model planes more closely resembles 
in spirit the making of scale model 
ships and boats. The best of these 
solid models are carved from blocks of 
white pine or some other wood which 
will cut easily without splitting. Their 
perfection is determined by how closely 
they resemble the real airplanes from 
which they were modeled. 

In model railroading the most com- 
mon scales are O gauge ™% inch scale, 
S gauge 3/16 inch scale, OO gauge 4.0 
millimeter scale, and HO gauge 3.5 
millimeter scale. 

The % inch scale of an O gauge 
model railroad means that a measure- 
ment of % inch on its rolling stock or 
any of the surrounding layout in which 
the trains are set, equals one foot on 
the real thing. Thus, the actual loco- 





its cars, and the landscape 
through which they pass are reduced 
to one forty-eighth of their natural 
dimensions. 

The greatest difficulty facing Marines 


motive, 


undertaking model railroading as a 
hobby is to find a place to put the rail- 
road. If there is a hobbycraft shop 
operating on the station, any number 
of Marines may pool their labor and 
equipment to build a club type project 
Basic layouts of track, switches, and 
rolling stock will be supplied for fre« 
use in some hobbycraft shops. 

Individual Marines may be expected 
to contribute their work to building-up 
the layout. In addition to the hobby 
shop-owned equipment, many may 
want to purchase their own locomotives 
and cars to run on the club track 

This is an ideal arrangement, when 
ever possible. Marines have room in 
which tg expand and enjoy their hobby, 
and the hobbycraft shop has an inter- 
esting and attractive display to catch 
the interest of visitors. 

The kits and equipment sold to 
model railroad builders are as varied 
and plentiful as any hobbyist could 
desire, or afford. In this hobby a 
model builder's «skill is tested not only 
in the assembly of engines and cars, 
but in construction of scenic roadbeds 
for his track layout, model buildings, 
watertowers, trees, and shrubs, bridges, 
tiny human and animal figures, and all 
the other physical features of town 
and country landscapes 


ODEL racing car builders, 

though not as numerous as 
model railroaders or model airplaners, 
are equally enthusiastic. 

Like the model plane pilots, they do 
much of their racing on control line 
cables. A typical model racing car track 
is a 20-inch wide ribbon of smooth 
concrete, laid out in a circle whose 
radius extends 35 feet from a center 
post. The captive cars race around this 
center stake attached to a length of 
1/16 inch stranded steel aircraft con- 
trol cable. Well constructed cars on a 
good track will reach speeds of more 
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than 100 miles per hour, and record 
runs have exceeded 120 miles per hour. 

Rail-type tracks are also used in 
some locations, though they are more 
elaborate in construction. In rail-car 
competition several models may race 
abreast at the same time. Roller bear- 
ings on the bottom of the car’s chassis 
engage the rail to guide these racers. 

Most model car enthusiasts purchase 
their racing rig in kit or nearly-assem- 
bled form. Cars come complete, even 
to their paint job. The transmission 
is usually built into the car. The hob- 
byist chooses his own motor, installs 
it, and does the necessary wiring. With 
the excellent equipment now on the 
market, a novice model racing car hot- 
rodder can be ready to hit the track 
after a single evening of work on his rig. 

If you want to get technical you can 
go to the machine shop and make your 
own lathe-turned fittings, castings or 
hammered sheet metal car body. 

Of all model building hobbies, the 
construction of exact scale models of 
old time sailing vessels consumes the 
most time. Months of spare-time may 
be spent in fashioning masts, rigging, 
and sails for these replicas. 

The carving of a hull from kiln-dried 
sugar pine, or mahogany is the least 





tedious part of the project, but the 
installation of small fittings, rigging of 
lines with blocks and dead eyes, and 
the tying of innumerable knots keep 
the model ship builder at his bench 
through many nights. It is this wealth 
of accurately reproduced detail which 
adds stately beauty and great value to 
these models. 


ODEL ship builders may save 
time through the use of manu- 
factured metal castings. These white 
metal castings are exact scale models of 


cannons, winches, dories, anchors, 
lights, bells, stanchions, figureheads, 
and just about every other visible 


feature on the deck, rigging, or hull of 
ancient or modern day ships. All bet- 
ter grade model ship kits contain a 
selection of these pre-shaped fittings. 

Model power boats are compact and 
capable of fast action. The model gas 
engines in these racing hulls drive them 
skipping and pounding over lake or 
pond surfaces at speeds of up to 70 
miles an hour. The most popular 
method of racing these boats is to at- 
tach them to a tether cable revolving 
around a post which has been driven 
firmly into the bottom of the lake or 


pond. 
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Scale models of destroyers and tor- 
pedo boats, run by electric motors or 
gasoline engines, are startling in their 
realistic appearance. Here the pleasure 
of working to exact scale is com- 
bined with the thrills of an operating 
mechanism. 

Model gas engines are the driving 
heart of most power model planes, cars, 
and boats in use today. Ninety per 
cent of those currently produced are 
single cylinder engines. They are di- 
vided into four principal classes, ac- 
cording to their varying cubic displace- 
ment. Class A is the smallest and B, 
C, and D are progressively larger. A 
new and larger type of engine, Class E, 
is being developed for exhibition and 
radio control flying, and for use in 
heavy boats and cars. The spark plug, 
coil condenser, ignition wiring, batteries 
and other features of these model en- 
gines make them almost identical in 
principal and operation to regular gas 
engines. Their fuel is usually a mix- 
ture of ordinary gasoline and S.A.E. 
70 oil. 

Model diesel engines, fueled by differ- 
ent volatile liquids, and model air en- 
gines operating from carbon dioxide 
(fizz bottle) capsules, are recent inno- 
vations which are gaining popularity. 

Model jet engines use a standard 
ignition system which is disconnected 
after the engine starts. Their fuel is 
regular gasoline, and their speed is 
unregulated. 

The main volume of writing on this 
hobby may be found in model builders 
magazines and in connection with the 
extensive commercialization which the 
hobby has undergone during recent 
years. 

A file of back issues of such maga- 
zines as: Model Builder, Model Cratts- 
man, Model Railroader, Model Airplane 
News, and Air Trails, will provide an 
excellent source of information and ref- 
erence data for beginners and advanced 
model builders. 

Some of the books which discuss the 
principal model making and model op- 
erating crafts with a reasonable degree 
of thoroughness are: Control-Line 
Models, Winston Publishers; Gas 
Model Guide, Winston Publishers; 
Model Engine Handbook, Winston Pub- 
lishers; Gas Model Construction, Win- 
ter Books; Model Aircraft Handbook, 
Winter Books; Aerodynamic Design of 
Model Aircraft, Air Age Publication; 
Book of Rules tor Models, Model 
Craftsman Publishing Co.; Handbook 
for Model Railroaders, Kalmbach Pub- 
lishing Co.; The Model Railroader ’Cy- 
clopedia, Kalmbach Publishing Co.; 
Model Railroad Engineering, Kalm- 
bach; Ship Model Building, Cornell 
Maritime Press. END 




















SAN DIEGO’S RESERVES 


[continued from page 29] 


men, like the citizen Marines, are a 
mighty handy thing to have around in 
case of a local disaster or emergency. 

The same assistance has come from 
high-ranking Marine officers. Generals 
“Howlin’ Mad” Smith, Leo Hermle, 
Charles Price and Harry Schmidt have 
given their support to the Reserves. 
How different this is from the pre-war 
days when the attitude of the Regular 
toward the Reserve can best be summed 
up in the expression: “What are you— 
a wise guy or a Reserve?” 

Regular Marines—officers and en- 
listed—now accept the Reserves as a 
strong pillar in the Corps’ future. 

In naming the factors which have 
contributed to the success of San 
Diego's one-night Marines, Col. Collins 
neglected to mention an important 
feature—the stirring publicity program 
he and his staff have conducted. A 
likeable, congenial officer, the colonel 
is extremely popular with his own men 
and the community itself. His pleasant 
speaking voice, ready wit, and endless 
stream of salty anecdotes make him a 
welcome after-dinner speaker. 


[N the best Hollywood tradition, 
the San Diego Reserves never fail 
to take advantage of any chance to 
keep their outfit before the public. 
Whether it’s a fiesta, fair, or bathing 
beauty contest, representatives of the 
battalion usually play a conspicuous 
part in the events. 

One night, spectators at the midget 
auto races were slightly amazed when 
several General Shermans lumbered on 
to the local track for a race, preliminary 
to the regular program. All carried 
recruiting posters. Similarly, the tank- 
men sponsored a youthful entry in last 
summer's municipal soap-box derby, 

One of the city’s Ford dealers has 
contributed a mock tank built on a 
Ford truck chassis to be used in the 
recruiting program. 

High school principals and college 
deans have cooperated by allowing time 
during assembly programs for the col- 
onel and his staff to present the oppor- 
tunities offered by the Reserves. All 
they ask for is a good show. The 
Recruit’ Depot band is featured and 
there are man-to-man talks by the Ma- 
rines. On a more zany tack, a local 
radio station has a nightly disc jockey 
broadcast sponsored by the battalion. 
To promote interest, the colonel has 
turned over several of his prized 
Samurai swords which are used as re- 
wards in record identification contests. 

During Marine Reserve week, mer- 
chants placed large advertisements in 





The most popular wagons on the program are these General Sherman 
Mark IVs which have been assigned to San Diego's Reserve Battalion 
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The tank-driving classes are held regularly on Saturday afternoons, 
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the local newspapers and contributed 
show windows for the tankmen’'s dis 
plays. Taxicabs whisked through town 
carrying huge blazers: “Make the Ma 
rines your hobby! Join the 11th Tank 
Battalion.” 

On a less spectacular level, names 
of discharged Marines living in the 
San Diego area were obtained from 
Marine headquarters. In an effort to 
create interest among these veterans 
in the outfit, each was visited by mem 
bers of the I. and I. office Master 
Sergeant Harry E. Bryan, I. and I 
sergeant major, estimates that mor 
than 10 per cent of those contacted have 
become active members of the battalion 

Col. Collins’ first objective has been 
accomplished—that of bringing the bat 


talion up to full strength. Enlistments 


are still being accepted to replace th 
men who revert to an inactive status 
or join the regulars The colonel is 


proud of the interest the men take 


their outfit, and he cites the 80 per cen 
attendance record as an examplk But 
now he is out to acc my lish the econd 


phase of the program—that of equip 
ping this body of citizens with the 
knowledge, technique, and ski I 
anized warfare so that they will 
ful to the nation and the Corps in times 
of war or national emergenci END 


~ 








Commanding officer Colonel Collins often takes over the instruction periods 
personally. Enthusiasm runs almost as high in the classroom as in the field 
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This beautifully adorned mock tank was presented to the seen service in parades and other publicity stunts. The 
battalion by the dealer whose name appears on it, and has ~ shapely drum major is a coed from nearby State College 
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THE BAND CELEBRATES 


[continued from page 45] 


weddings and funerals did not tax the 
versatility of the new organization 

In 1927, the elder Santelmann placed 
the baton in the hands of Captain Tay- 
lor Branson, a member of the band 
from 1898, and it was through his fore 
sight that the Marine Band became one 
of the first big features in the early 
days of radio. The first broadcasts 
originated from the Naval Air Station 
at Anacostia. Since 1930 the band has 
had a regular weekly broadcast over 
two networks; Mutual on Wednesdays, 
and National on Saturdays 

William F. Santelmann, present lead- 
er, grew up in the Marine Band and de- 
termined to follow in his distinguished 
father's footsteps. He enlisted in the 
band in 1923 after a thorough school- 
ing in music, and advanced through the 
ranks to the position of leader and cap- 
tain when Branson retired in 1940. In 
1947, by another act of Congress, he 
was given the rank of major, the high- 
est ever held by a leader of the Marine 
Band. 


HE annual tours, except in time 

of war, have become a national 
tradition and the Marine Band has 
played in every state in the Union. Its 
music has been heard by thousands at 
every great exposition or world fair 
since 1893. Every visiting notable and 
foreign member of royalty has been 
honored by the appearance of the Ma- 
rine musicians. 

One of the most unusual concerts in 
recent years was played on May 20, 
1943, on the White House lawn for 
President Roosevelt, Prime Minister 
Churchill, Prime Minister MacKenzie- 
King of Canada, and members of their 
staffs Threatening clouds had hung 
over Washington all morhing, and just 
as the band settled down to a concert 
of Stephen Foster, Civil War and World 
War II melodies, the rain began to fall 
The band played on, and the president 
and prime ministers, also in the rain, 
sang and whistled the melodies played 
by the band. At the conclusion the 
distinguished audience congratulated 
the leader and the band on a fine, 
though watery, performance. 

With the emphasis again on peace- 
time splendor and polish, the band is 
appearing more often in their dress and 
full dress uniforms, providing one of 
the most spectacular shows of the Ma- 
rine Corps. With a new tour in the 
offing, thousands of Americans will 
have an opportunity to see and hear 
this historic musical organization of 
the Marines. END 











[continued from page 40] 
HASHMARK FOR RESERVES 


Sirs: 

This is not a gripe. I am writing mere- 
ly to point out a mistake in the December 
issue of Leatherneck, and to make it clear 
to future members of the Marine Corps 
Reserve that service in the reserve DOES 
count toward the wearing of hashmarks.. . 

In Sound Off of the December issue, 
“Inquiring Marine’ does rate a second 
hashmark for his previous service in the 
Organized Reserve. You have stated that 
he does not, while on page 49 (We-The 
Marines—Ed.), under “Ancient Marine”’ it 
is stated that First Sergeant William 
Porter has so many hashmarks for Reserve 
service that he carries the recent ones in 
his pocket. This is contradictory to the 
reason you gave “Inquiring Marine” as to 
why he is not entitled to a second hash- 
mark. 

Being a regular on the staff of the 
Inspector-Instructor, Fifth Infantry Bat- 
talion, USMCR, Washington, D. C., I am 
quite familiar with Reserve procedure. I 
am also taking part in the nationwide 
reserve recruiting drive, and find one of 
the best selling points for enlistment in 
the reserves is the fact that anyone in the 
Marine Corps Reserve is entitled to 
longevity and the wearing of hashmarks, 
after the required number of years service. 

Cpl. Donald Barnhart 
Washington, D. C. 


@ According to the new “Uniform 
Regulations,” now being prepared at 
HQMC, you are correct. We got 
the wrong dope and inadvertently 
passed it along to the troops.—Ed. 





UNRECOGNIZED AAA 


Sirs 

In the Sound Off section I have read 
many gripes and complaints from different 
persons, both military and civilian, but 
never thought that I would be contributing 
to it. At last I have a gripe. I have 
just read about the units authorized to 
wear the Presidential Unit Citation for 
Peleliu. In my estimation there was one 
organization omitted that should have 
been included in the list. 

The organization referred to is the 12th 
Anti-Aircraft Artillery Battalion. They 
landed with the First Marine Division and 
remained after the division had returned 
to Pavuvu. Many of their men won cita- 
tions and decorations, including Purple 
Hearts. 

These men did their jobs and did them 
well. When casualities were mounting and 
stretcher bearers were needed many of 
the men volunteered for this duty, some 
of whom will remain on Peleliu forever, 
because they gallantly gave their lives 
trying to save the lives of others. Their 
guns were not used a lot, but in my esti- 
mation they contributed to the securing 
of Peleliu. 

It seems that in all operations the AAA 
battalions were the unsung heroes of many 
battles, and the least decorated. I hope 
that by publishing this letter something 
can be done so these battalions will be 
recognized as serving as a part of a 
division. 

MSgt. R. D. Milner 
Boston, Mass. 
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“Steady those toes 


"til | powder my nose.” 





Mirror-Like Luster That Lasts and Lasts 


DYANSHINE 


Liquid Shoe Polish 


Shoes take on a mirror-like luster when 
you use Dyanshine, the high-speed 
polish that's so easy to apply. It makes 
shoes sparkle in a jiffy so you can look 
your best on the “hut-hut.” G. |. scuffs 
and scratches “get lost” because 
Dyanshine colors as it polishes. Dyan- 
shine's more economical, too. The shine 
lasts longer and the bottle goes far- 
ther... costs as little as /2 cent a shine 
when you apply as 
directed. 


BARTON MFG. CO. 
ST. LOUIS 15, MO. 


















DYANSHINE PASTE POLISH 


is the same fine quality as Liquid Dyan- 
. shine. Avail- 
able in Military 
Brown, Cordo- 
van, Russet 
Tan, Oxblood 
and Black. 
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Why take a chance? © 


PASTEURIZED 
MILK 
is safe milk 


Delivery in Quantico, Virginia, by 
FARMERS CREAMERY CO., inc. 


FREDERICKSBURG, VIRGINIA 





SINCE 1918 


A. M. BOLOGNESE 
and SONS 


TAILOR AND 
HABERDASHER 


QUANTICO, VA. 


FLORSHEIM SHOES 





USEA 


If you suffer discomfort 
from morning nausea, 
or when traveling by 
air, sea or on land— try 


Mothersills 


Used for over a third of a century as a 
valuable aid in preventing and relieving 
all forms of nausea. A trial will prove its 
effectiveness and reliability. At druggists 
MOTHERSILL'S. 490 Lateyette St. New York. 3. & ¥ 








PHOTO FINISHING 


Our Dept 10 specializes in the handling of 
servicemen throughout the world, returning 
finished pictures same day as received. 
Just add return airmail postage to our 
very low prices. Roll film developed and 
printed 25¢—2 of each 35¢. Reprints 2'/r¢ 
each. Jumbo enlarged prints 8 exp. roll 
30g¢—I2 exp. 45¢—i6 exp. 60¢. Jumbo 
reprints 4¢ each. We guarantee fast air- 
mail service and quality work. Send today 
for a quantity of FREE MAILERS. 


BRIDGEPORT FILM STUDIOS 


Dept. 10 Box 2061A Bridgeport, Conn. 











Remember C 
In San Diego ~7= 
You Fly,With aA 


Gibbs 


See May Issue of Leatherneclk 
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x~weekekekke 


Following are condensations of 
letters written to the Sound Off 
editor by relatives of Marines who 
died during the war, seeking in- 
formation concerning their deaths. 


xweewenwekkeet 


Mrs. Grace Lambert, 410 Montgomery 
Ave., Staunton, Va., to hear from friends 
of her son, Charles (Bobby) Lambert, 
Second Marine Division, killed on Saipan. 

* + + 

Mrs. Thelma Ferguson, 7231 Ilex Street, 
Houston 12, Texas, to hear from anyone 
who knew her son, Private Theron R. 
(Tenney) Ferguson, “I’’ Company, Fourth 
Marines, Sixth Division, fatally wounded 
on Okinawa 

* + S « 

Mrs. Laurence Ruffing, Fourth Street 
Extension, Monongahela, Pa., to hear 
from anyone who knew her son, PFC Laur- 
ence Ruffing, “A” Company, Ninth Ma- 
rines, Third Division, fatally wounded on 
Iwo Jima 

* * . 

Walter Anderson, 3621 N. 15th St., 
Philadelphia 40, Pa., to hear from anyone 
who knew his buddy PFC William Getz, 
MarDet, USS Nevada, killed March 27, 
1945 

* * = 

Mr. and Mrs. Cyril Hudechek, 7945 
Dunn Road, Munith, Mich., concerning 
the death of their son, Lieutenant Cyril 
Hudechek, Company A, Ist Battalion, 
Ninth Marines, Third Division, killed in 
action March 2, 1945, on Iwo Jima. 

* * * 

Mrs. Gordon Shelton, Stafford County, 
Brooke, Va., concerning the death of her 
brother, Private Willard L. Watson, Com- 
pany B, 3rd Battalion, 30th Replacement 
Draft, Fourth Marine Division, killed in 
action March 6, 1945, on Iwo Jima. 

* * ” 

A. G. LaBonia, P.O. Box #1860, New 
Haven, Conn., requests information con- 
cerning the death of a buddy, Corporal 
Mickey S. Morris, Headquarters Com- 
pany, 3rd Battalion, Twenty-First Ma- 
rines killed in action on Guam. This in- 
formation is for the deceased’s mother. 

 é 2 

Mr. George P. Ward, 1825 S. Bonnie 
Brae St., Los Angeles 6, Calif., concerning 
the death of his nephew, a Marine pilot 
aboard the USS Franklin, Lieutenant 
Robert Kermit Hugler, who was reported 
missing in action over Kobe, Japan. Mr. 
Ward would also appreciate a picture of 
his nephew in uniform. 

* * a 

Mrs. Mary Kuhl, 3503 - 100 St., Corona, 
N. Y., concerning the death of her hus- 
band, Private Philip S. Kuhl, USMCR, 
killed in action on Guadalcanal, 25Sep- 
tember, 1942 His last known address 
was Marine Corps Unit #330, c/o FPO, 
San Francisco, Calif. Previous to that 
he had been in platoon 81 at Parris Island. 








ee 2.9: 2 or? 


The following first named per- 
sons seek information concerning 
the whereabouts of the second- 
named. 


= ee ee 


Fred W. Voelcker, (USMC 1910-14-18) 
Bldg. 53-B, V.A.F. Hospital, Lyons, N. J., 
would like to contact anyone who served 
in the Marine Guard at the Naval Hos- 
pital at Brooklyn, N. Y., during the years 
1917-18. 

* * * 

Private Edw. B. Stogaski, H&S Co., 
Third Marines, FMF WesPac., c/o FPO 
San Francisco, Calif., to hear from an old 
buddy, Sergeant ‘Richard Danford, last 
known address was “E” Company, Sixth 
Marines, in Barstow, Calif. 

> * * 


G. A. Yool, PhMi-c, Kobler Detach- 
ment, Navy #3245, Saipan, M. I., c/o 
FPO San Francisco, Calif., to hear from 
Marines who were with the Fourth Di- 
vision Tanks on Saipan in 1944, especially 
from men who were part of the crews 
of tanks #47 “Margaret,” and #63 
“Panther.” 

* . * 

PFC W. J. McCauley, MB, Argentia, 
Navy #103, c/o FPO New York, N. Y., 
to hear from Corporal Charles Reuch, Jr., 
whose last station of duty was in Florida. 

. ¢ «4 

TSgt. J. W. (Red) Richardson, 4526 
Lily Ponds Dr., NE, Washington 19, 
D. C., about Bernice Lerschen whose last 
known address was 1150 Valencia St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

* + * 

Mrs. S. D. Banks, Box #5, Rion, S. C., 
to contact a Sergeant Monze, acting pla- 
toon leader of the Third Platoon on Hill 
59 at Okinawa. 

> +. * 

Mr. Joseph Campanella, 39 South 
Riverside Ave., Croton-on-Hudson, N. Y., 
to hear from former members of “G” 
Company, 22nd Marines. 

oe 

Thomas A. Hixson, 2022 Bennett Ave., 
Dallas 6, Texas, to hear from “Bud” Lee, 
whose last address was “E” Company, 
Seventh Marines at Peitaiho Beach, China. 

_ - 

Robert B. Rowell, 1237-8th Ave., 
N.W., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, would like to 
contact any former buddies who were in 
Platoon 402 at Parris Island in 1945. 

. Ss 

Robert Hawkins, Hamilton, Kansas, a 
discharged Marine, temporarily out of col- 
lege with a broken leg, would like to hear 
from anyone, anywhere in the world. 

Se s+ © 

Daniel W. Birdsong, 5608 E. 29th Ter- 
race, Kansas City 3, Mo., to hear from 
Joe Kovack, thought to live in Ohio. 

* + * 

PFC C. W. Stinson, Hqs. Co., Mar. 
Bks., Norfolk Naval Shipyard, Portsmouth, 
Va., to hear from art’ old Boot Camp bud- 
dy, Joe Accuri, from Platoon 341 at Parris 
Island in 1946. 

* ** ” 

Robert (Whitie) Schinke, c/o Sellman’s 
Sport Dept., Greenville, Ohio, would like 
to hear from any of the Marines who came 
through Boot Camp at San Diego in 
Platoon 440 in April, 1944. END 
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RAINTREE COUNTY. By 
Ross Lockridge, Jr. Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Boston. $3.95. 


N MANUSCRIPT, ‘‘Raintree 
County” weighed 20 odd pounds. 
In book form it was immediately de- 
nounced by Boston's outraged censors 
for 20 odd reasons, but MGM grabbed 
it, and the public pushed it to the top 
of the best seller lists 
It is a disturbing book, a master- 
piece of sensitive writing, with a depth 
equal to the curiosity of any reader 
A rapid wading through ‘“Raintree’s”’ 
1060 pages of lust, tragedy, horror, 
mystery, and hilarious humor, will 
undoubtedly bring the reader back 
again for a swim in its undercurrents. 
Any discussion of the plot of “Rain- 
tree’’ would be absurd. The hero John 
Shawnessy is the plot. He is a dual 
personality, outwardly the principal 
of the local school who loves his wife 
and children and writes poetry; inside 
he swings on the weirdest mental tra- 
peze ever to hit popular fiction 
Ross Lockridge, Jr. tells his story 
through the device of a single day 
whose sky seems to be studded with 
flashbacks. During this epic day, Mr 
Shawnessy moves through a stream 
of past, present, and symbolic events, 
the whole of his experience. The day 
is July 4th, 1892, complete with flags, 


pompous old friends who have risen 


to fame in politics, firecrackers, re- 
vival meetings, and the G.A.R. parade. 

The incidents of that day recall to 
Shawnessy ‘the rich stream flowing 
through his past. The women: Su- 
sanna who had a racial stain; Nell 
Gaither the woman he loved and 
could not possess; Laura Golden who 
lived in a palace of mirrors. 

There is also the old Perfessor— 
about the gayest and sharpest cynic 
to reach print—who presents views on 
life and religion that will shock many 
readers. 

There is Flash Perkins who tried to 
win the Civil War singlehanded, and 
whose favorite sport was cleaning out 
a public house with his two fists 
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That's the way the book is. A dis- 
cussion of it will recall characters, in- 
cidents, hilarious comments — but of 
the book as a whole — who can say? 

Readers will find it absorbing, 
pulse-tingling, disturbing, but hardly 
light reading —W.F.K. 


BLACKJACK. By Joseph E. 
Kelleam. William Sloane Associ- 
ates, Inc., New York. $3.00. 


4 At happened to Blackjack, 

Oklahoma, in the early 20s has 
happened to many communities in 
America. The story of this mythical 
town is as typically American as the 
tradition of opportuinty for the am- 
bitious and the daring. 

The cattle ghost town became an oil 
boom town when a wildcat promoter 
brought in a gusher on Caleb Hon- 
ubby’s land. Until Quincy J. McGuire, 
better known as “Boom Town” Mc- 
Guire, and “Rubber Check" Charlie 
Bolton arrived, Blackjack was a 
sleepy, dying settlement huddled be- 
tween red dust hills and scoured by 
the unrelenting south wind. Its most 
interesting inhabitant was Red Alli- 
son, a sultry beauty who became as 
hard as the town and as fast as the 
pace set by the oil boomers. 

Duke Chandler, by pure chance, had 
just returned to Blackjack before the 
boom. He knew exactly what to expect 
when the gusher blew in, for he had 
made and lost fortunes before in the 
oil towns of the southwest. Duke's 
friend, Ron Harris, was the last re- 
maining cowboy in the area and by 
great effort he was squeezing a living 
out of a small section of land and a 
herd of cattle. That section of land 
happened to be the one on which the 
oil came in, and Ron’s herd was 
wiped out 

The population of the town jumped 
from 110 to 15,000. Suddenly life and 
excitement shook the sleepy little 
town out of its lethargy. The drillers, 
tool-dressers, and pipeliners; gam- 
blers, dopeheads, meonshiners, pimps 


and thieves; tangle-haired girls and 
painted-faced women; clerks, specu- 
lators, and business men, had headed 
for Blackjack. 

Where hard cash had almost ceased 
to exist, thousand-dollar-limit poker 
games blossomed. Everyone had 
money; everyone spent it. They said 
oil money was greasy money. It 
slipped through the fingers. The oil 
that brought prosperity to everyone 
brought happiness to very few. 

The story of Blackjack is the story 
of a town and its people suddenly 


subjected to severe pressure, excite- 
ment, and a sense of urgency. It is a 
rich, robust, and lusty novel, typical 
not only of the expansion of the oil 
industry but of the periodic growing 
pains suffered by the nation since the 
first settlers turned their backs upon 
the Atlantic Ocean and were beckoned 
by the unknown fortunes that lay 
waiting in the direction of the setting 
sun. 

The saga of the boom town has 
been re-enacted over and over again 
in this land, and it has not always 
been oil that has set off the cycle. Fur 
trade, gold strikes, cattle, railroads, 
sawmills, aircraft plants and ship- 
yards have boomed, built and aban- 
doned cities in their day. ~ 

But Blackjack is specifically the 
story of an oil city, and as such it is 
authentic. The author knows his oil 
country, and he knows the fabulous 
tales of the great days when the in- 
dustry was being developed. The 
reader gets the impression that he has 
learned oil-field legend through long 
association with men who worked and 
fought and gambled their way through 
the booms, and that he has moulded 
it with skill into a fresh and vigorous 
novel. —J.F.M. 
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Eagle in the Sky 
By F. Van Wyck Mason 


Small Arms of the 


World 
By W. H. B. Smith 
“ONTAINS 150 weap- 


ons of 25. nations 
with 700 pictures on how 
to load, operate anid 
strip them. N EN and women in the 


_— $6.00 ’ service of our coun- 
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tion as seen in the eyes 
‘of three young doctors. 
The Marines’ War 


$3.00 


By Fletcher Pratt 


AJOR factors that de- 


termined the course vite : . Nes 
of the war on the long The World’s Military 


advance up the Pacific History 


road to victory. si By Brig. Gen. W. A. 
$5.00 : : 
Mitchell 


M ILITARY successes 
and failures from 
1500 B.C. to 1918 A.D. 


Do or Die A inust on the reference 


By Col. A. J. D. Biddle shelf. 
; $3.50 


‘THE best methods of 
attack and defense, < 
based on the author's F 
years of study. ae ae 
$1.00 The Golden Hawk 

By Frank Yerby 
HE author’s best. No- 
blewoman, turned 


buccaneer, Rouge is torn 
by hatred of men and de- 


House Divided 


By Ben Ames Williams 


A woman’s fury that 
rocked the Spanish Main! 
$3.00 


OUR generations of 

the Currians, an Amer- 
ican Family, beginning 
in old Virginia and the 
war for Southern Inde- 
pendence. 
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$5.75 
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Official Combat Photographs 











Semper Fidelis 


. PORIES, drawings, an- 
thologies and photo- 


graphs by combat corre- 
spondents, all vividly 
portraying the role of 
the Marine Corps in 


World War IL 


War As I Knew It 


By Gen. George S. 
Patton, Jr. 


W RITTEN on the spot, 
the author relates 
his own version of Third 

Army's activities. 
$3.75 
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Raintree County 
By Ross Lockridge, Jr. 


W INNER of the 

M.G.M. award, the 
author’s first novel, here 
is a 1108 page story of 
1%h Century Indiana 
and a man happy with 
his family, but devoted 


to his country. 
$3.95 
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ailable 
at $1.20 


of action photographs ay 
of 20. 4x5 glossy prints 
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BOOKSHOP 
CHECK LIST 








ORDERING INSTRUCTIONS: 


Check titles desired, and clip 
entire page from magazine and 
mail with your remittance to the 
bookshop. Prices subject to 
change without notice. If books 
desired are not listed, add on 
in space provided at end of 
check list. We are prepared to 
ship any book now in print. 
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Pee el ee 


FIGHTING DIVISIONS. . 

FIGHTING FLEETS. 

FIRST TO FIGHT...... 

FIVE ACRES AND 
INDEPENDENCE 

FOR MEN ONLY... 

FOREVER AMBER.. 

FOR WHOM THE BELL 
TOLLS 

FRANK LEAHY AND THE. 
FIGHTING IRISH . 

FRONT LINE INTELLIGENCE. 

GENTLEMAN'S AGREEMENT . 

GREAT AMERICAN SPORTS 
STORIES 

GREAT GHOST STORIES OF 
THE WORLD . ui 

GREAT SEA STORIES...... 

GREAT TALES OF FANTASY 
AND IMAGINATION . 

GREAT TALES OF TERROR. 
AND THE SUPERNATURAL. 

GREEN DOLPHIN STREET.... 

GREEN GRASS OF 
I in civeenud 

GREEN MANSIONS . fe 

GUIDEBOOK FOR MARINES. 

GUN CARE AND REPAIR. 

GUS THE GREAT.......... 

HENRY (CARTOONS) 

HISTORY OF WORLD WAR I!. 

HISTORY OF THE SIXTH 
MARINE DIVISION. 

HOLDFAST GAINES 

HOME COUNTRY 

HOUSE DIVIDED. 

HOW TO FIGURE THE ODDS. 

HOYLE'S BOOK OF GAMES 

INSIDE U.S.A. 

Iwo JIMA 

JACOBY ON POKER. ca 

JIU JITSU . 5 RD: 

JOE LOUIS . 

KILL OR GET KILLED. 

KINGSBLOOD ROYAL. 

LANDING OPERATIONS ..... 

LAURA ... ads 

LEE'S LIEUTENANTS © 
(3 VOLS.) 

LETTER FROM GROSVENOR 
SQUARE 

LIFE IN A PUTTY KNIFE 
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LOST IN THE HORSE 
LATITUDES .... ‘ 
LO, THE FORMER EGYPTIAN.S$ 2.00 
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TO: THE LEATHERNECK BOOKSHOP, P.O. 


WASHINGTON (13), D.C. 


Gentlemen: Please find enclosed $ 
books which | have checked below. 


NAME AND ADDRESS: (Please Print) 


SORRY: No C.O.D. orders accepted. 


BOX 1918, 


to cover the cost of the 


Send to: 
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LOW MAN ON A TOTEM 
POLE 
LUCKY FORWARD 


LUCKY TO BE A YANKEE.... 


LUSTY WIND FOR 
CAROLINA 

LYDIA BAILEY 

MACDOUGALL ON DICE 
AND CARDS 

MACHINE GUNNER'S 
HANDBOOK 


MALE CALL (CARTOONS)... 


MANEUVER IN WAR. 
MAP READING FOR THE 
ne EET EE 

MARINES AT 

MEN AGAINST FIRE.. 
MISSION 
MISTER ADAM 
MISTER ROBERTS 
MOBY DICK 


MODERN JUDO (2 VOLS.)... 
MOREAU DE ST. MERY'S.... 


NATIONAL SECURITY AND 
THE GENERAL STAFF 
NAVAL CUSTOMS, 


TRADITIONS AND USAGE. 
NEW DRILL REGULATIONS... 
NEW ORLEANS WOMAN .... 
NEW STORIES FOR MEN.... 


NOT IN OUR STARS 

NOVELS OF MYSTERY FROM 
THE VICTORIAN AGE 

OF HUMAN BONDAGE 

175 BATTLES 

ON TO WESTWARD. 

OPERATION CROSSROADS . 

OPERATION LIFELINE. 

OPERATION OF AIRCRAFT 
ENGINES 

ORDEAL OF THE 
(2 VOLS.) 

OUR FLYING NAVY. 

OUTDOOR'S GUIDE. , 

OUTLINE OF THE WORLD’ Ss 
MILITARY HISTORY. : 

OVERDUE AND PRESUMED 
LOST 

PARRIS MITCHELL OF KINGS 
ROW 

PASSING 

PATTON AND HIS THIRD 
ARMY 

PAVILION OF WOMEN 

PELELIU LANDING 

PISTOL AND REVOLVER 
SHOOTING 

PRACTICAL 
MARKSMANSHIP 

PRINCE OF FOXES 

PRINCIPLES OF FLYING 

PRINCIPLES OF WAR 

PROCEED AT WILL 


UNION 


Tre. 
ACCOMPLISHED... 


ee ee ee “Fee ee ee ee 
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RAINTREE COUNTY 

READER'S COMPANION 

REBECCA 

RED PLUSH 

RELUCTANT REBEL 

RHUBARB 

RIFLES AND MACHINE 
GUNS 

RIOT CONTROL 

ROGER THE LODGER 

SAN FRANCISCO; PORT OF 
GOLD 

SEA, SURF AND HELL 

SEMPER FIDELIS 

SIX NOVELS OF THE 
SUPERNATURAL 

SMALL ARMS OF THE 
WORLD 

SOLDIER'S ALBUM 

SO WELL REMEMBERED 

SPEAKING FRANKLY 

SPORT—FOR THE FUN OF IT. 

STALLION ROAD $ 

STAR SPANGLED MIKADO... 

STILL TIME TO DIE 

SURPRISE 

TALES OF THE SOUTH 
PACIFIC 

THE AERODROME 

THE ARCH OF TRIUMPH.... 

THE ART OF WAR ON LAND. 

THE ASSAULT 

THE BATTLE FOR LEYTE 
GULF 

THE BEDSIDE ESQUIRE 

THE BLACK ROSE 

THE BLUE DANUBE 

THE BLUE GHOST 

THE BLUE JACKET'S 
MANUAL 

THE BOSTON RED SOX 

THE BOSTON BRAVES 

THE BOUNTY TRILOGY 

THE BROOKLYN DODGERS... 

THE CADENCE SYSTEM OF 
TEACHING CLOSE ORDER 
DRILL 

THE CHEROKEE STRIP 

THE CHICAGO 

THE CHICAGO CUBS 

THE CINCINNATI REDS 

THE COASTWATCHERS 

THE COLLECTED SHORT 
STORIES OF DOROTHY 
PARKER 

THE DETROIT TIGERS 

THE EGG AND | 
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I'm satished 
because its Chestertield ” 


PENDENT ARTISTS’ NEW PICTURE 


° 
THE VELVET TOUCH” 


AN RKO RADIO RE 
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rs buy top quality cigarette tobacco 
+. . nobody will average 
paying more o, year in and year out. 
I’ve been smoking Chesterfields ever since I’ve 
been smoking. ] just like them. -- they have real 


hacco flavor. 
FARMER- DANVILLE, VA. 











